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JAMX8MUNR0E AMD COMPAMT's PXTBLICATIONS 

COURSE OF STUDY 

GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Noehden's German Grammar. l2mo. . 

German Reader for Beginners. Compiled by Bei- 
nard Holker, Instructor in Harvard University. 12mo. 
pp. 324. 

FKOM THE PREPACK. 

* JThe object in compllmg this new Geiman Reader was, to give to those 
who begin the stndy of the German lan^age snch selections irom German 
Uterature as might prove eas^ enongh tor their first attempts at translating, 
and at the same time of sofficient interest in themselves.* 

The selection in this volume is made principally from the works of 
Gothe, TJhland, Schiller, Schlegel, Hoffman, and others. ' 

*Bolker's German Reader. — We were pleased yesterday to see this 
work announced, and have been highly gratified bv an examination of the 
work itself. Everv teacher, and many students or the German language, 
must feel a reliei, in finding a new volume of selections adapted to their 
use, smce in the course of a few years the constant repemsal of former ones, 
however well made, becomes so wearisome as to lessen the effect of their 
endeavors. Mr. R. has avoided a common error in works of this kind, by 
making his selections in part from authors not in the hands of most stu- 
dents, and not confining nimself in the main to Gothe and Schiller, whose 
" complete works " are to be found in almost every library. He has in 
most cases given the whole of the piece offered, and not prepared such a 
mass of shreds and fragments as many elementary reding books contain. 
These pieces are arranged according to their respective difficulties to the 
beginner ; and explanatoir notes are added with a skill that eonals the 
taste in the selection of the contents. The experience which Mr. R. has 
had as an instructor in German at Harvard University, has made him high- 
ly competent to the task ; and his talents, acquirements^ and fidelitv, are a 
sure guaranty to tiie friends that he has made in this his adopted city, ^at 
whatever he undertakes will be well done.* — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

New German Dictioncuy. A new English German 
and German English Dictionary; containing all the 
Words in general use, designating the various Parts of 
Speech in both 'Languages, with the Genders and Plu- 
rals of the German Nouns. Compiled from the Dic- 
tionaries of Lloyd, Noehden, Flugel, and Spoischil. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Luther's German Version of the Gospel of St. 

John, with an Interlinear English Translation, for the 
Use of Students. By Charles Follen, Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo. pp. 172. 

* This Interlinear Translation of the Gospel of St. John is intended to 
assist those who wish to study the German language, in the beginning of 
their course.* — Prefaes. 
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JAMXI MI7M&0Z AND GOMPANT'S PUBLICATIONS. 

COUESE OP STUDY 

IN THS 

SPANISH AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 

Cartilla 6 Silabario y Metodo Practio de ensenar k leer. 
(Spanish Alphabet and Spelling-book.) 15th ed. 

Rudiments of the Spanish Language, with Dia- 
logues, 1 small vol. 18mo. 

Josse's Spanish Grammar, amended, improved, and 
enlarged. 1 1th edition. 1 vol. large 12mo. 

Cohnena Espanola, or Spanish Extracts, with copioas 
English Notes at the bottom of every page. 5th ed. 
18mo. 

Bernardo del Carpio, an historical, chivulrous, and 
original modern Spanish Novel, an easy and interest- 
ing book for Beginners. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Cartas Marmecas, or Description of Spanish Manners, 
Customs, Institutions, &c., with necessary English 
Notes, followed by a Selection of Poems, by Don Jose 
Cadalso. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Iriarte's Fables. Literary Fables of Don Tomas de 
Iriarte, with finglish Notes. 3d edition. 18mo. 

El Si de las Ninas, a Dramatic Chef-d'cBUvre of Don 
Leandro F. de Moratin, with English Notes, for the first 
time in this 3d edition ; both these works of Iriarte 
and Moratin, in 1 vol. large IBmo. 

Don Quijote. El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de 
la Msuicha, compuesto por Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra. Nueva edicion clasica, ilustrada con notas his- 
toricas, gramaticales y ciiticas, por la Academia Espa- 
nola, y sus Individuos de numero Pellicer, Arrieta y 
Clemencin. Retrato de Cervantes, diez ilustraciones 
de las principales aventuras de Don Quijote, y un Mapa 
geografico que representalos parages por donde anduvo ; 
planchas de cobre. 3a. edicion americana mejorada, 
en 2 tomos, grande 12mo. 

Lope de Vega. Seleccion de Obras Maestras Dra- 
maticas con notas al fin del volumen, conteniendo La 
Estrella de Sevilla, por Fr. Lope Felix de la Vega 
Carpio ; El Principe Constante, y el Magico Prodigioso ; 
por Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca ; 3a. edicion me- 
jorada. 1 voL 12mo. 
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PREFACE 



TO THfi AMERICAN EI>ITI05. 



Thqugb tbaoe Exercises for writing German are in- 
tended by the author to accompany the Grammar writ- 
ten by himsetf} yet the excellent selection and arrange* 
laent oC them make them e^iuaBy adapted to any other 
grammar. The titles of the subjects being placed over 
the difierent sections, mstructer and student will without 
dilSiculty apply them to the particular ndas m the gram- 
mar they use. It will be found that the exercises pro- 
gress from the simplest sentences to such as are more 
involved, and from those in which particular rules are 

* 

intended to be illustrated to those of a general character. 
As all the familiar phrases generally found in dia- 
logues are introduced in these exercises, the student 
who commits each exercise to memory will become 
familiar with all the common expressions of conversa- 
tional language, and will thereby be enabled to express 
himself correctly in speaking, as well as in writing, on 



a* 



IV PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 

common subjects, and he will, at the same time, impress 
the grammatical forms of all the parts of speech, and 
the rules on the arrangement of words, on his memoiy. 

A chapter on the Arrangement of Words, taken from 
Tiark's German Grammar, has been prefixed to the 
Exercises, and will be found a compendious and well 
digested exposition of the most important rules on this 
subject. The student must make himself familiar with 
these in the very beginnmg, and he will then with facili- 
ty learn to read and write the language. 

The editor has not deemed it advisable to make any 
alteration in the original of the author, but simply wished 
to introduce these Exercises to the instructers and stu- 
dents of the German language as a most valuable as- 
sistance in their labors. 

B. R. 

Boston, October, 1846. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS 



The essential parts of a sentence are called stAfeei and 
predicate* The sulked is that of which something is said 
(predicated), and the predicate is that which is said of the 
subject. The predicate must not be confounded with the 
object* A sentence may be formed without an object, but 
not without a predicate. That word which connects sub- 
ject and predicate is called copula. This copula is always 
an auxiliary verb of tense or mood. The following rules 
will clearly explain these terms. 

1. The order of the words in a simple sentence is : — 

Subject Copula. PredicaU. 

!Dte 99(ume ift fcbSti; 

the flower is beautiful. 

2. When the predicate is expressed by a real verb in the 
present or imperfect tense of the active voice, the verb takes 
the place of the copula, and the place of the predicate re- 
mains vacant : — 



Subject, 


Copu/a, 


Predicate. 


2)ie S9(itme 


Uft^, 


— 


the flower 


blooms. 




TOir 


lefen. 


-i* 


we 


read. 




!Die &olt^^tvx 


ftibttn, 


.» 


the soldijers 


fight. 
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3. The place of the copula is occupied by the present 
and imperfect tenses of the auxiliary verbs of tenses and 
mood, and, if none of these occur in the sentence, by the 
real verb, as stated in the preceding rule. The place of the 
predicate is occupied either by a sabstantive, or an adjec- 
tive, or a participle, or an infinitive mood, or a particle of a 
compound verb separable : — 



Subject. 


Copula. 


Predicate. 


S>er ^mb 


i|» 


tin X^itt, 


the dbg 


is 


an animal. 


SDtt 5ta|e 


iff 


f»ff*, 


the cat 


is 


fklse. 


3* 


i)(i6e 


arfefeit, 


I 


have 


read. 


®ir 


flnD 


3 ewef^w, 


we 


have 


been. 


2)er XmU 


tmn 


fcbreifcetii 


the boy 


can 


write. 


tHt 9Jatf r 


itijt 


m^, 


the father 


goes 


out. 


&Xt 


n>ur^en 


S^tljtn, 


thdy 


were 


teen. 


«ir 


KDwtvtM 


^feti, 


we 


shall 


bear. 



4. When these verbs which take the place of the cop- 
ula are need in a comp^od form, either in the perfect, or 
pluperfect, or second fuitore, the inflected parts only take 
the place of the copula, and the participle or infinitive be- 
longing to them stands after the predicate : — 

Subject. Copula. Predicate, 

©er aWann ijl ttjivx^t aetwfen, 

the man has foolish been. 
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Subfed, Copula. 


Predicate. 


^\x wtthtn 


ivtotftn fe^n, 


we shall 


been 


have. 


<Sr mth 


gelcfrit 


^aben, 


he will 


read 


have. 


6te . I^&teen 


fc6reiben fo((en, 


they should have 


to write ought (see fo((cn). 


S)er Snaht ^At 


arbeiten timtn, 


the boy has 


to work been able. 


2)et Skater i)l 


au^gegaiigett, 


the father is 


out gone. 


^it ^Obeu 


angefiittgeti, 


we hare 


begun. 




@ie flnb 


fittlixt woxhtu, 


they have 


heard 


been. 


Cr. »ir& 


gcfe^en 


t iDor^ett fe^n, 


he will 


seen 


been have. 


5. The object of the sentence stands between the cop- 


ula and the predicate : — 






Subject. Copula. Object. 


t 


Predicate. 


2)er XmU tj^t einen U5rief 


gefd^tieftrn, 


the boy has a letter 


written. 


3(( fd^reiSe tin !Bn(( 


f 




I am writing a book. 


* 




(St i^vtibt meinen !8tief 


9b, 


e copies my letter. 




ODir trinfen SUJaflct, 






we drink water. 






6ie t)abtn ^tin 




getritnfen, 


they have wine 




drunk. 


(Ev ift feinem Steunte 


gewogeti/ 


he is to his friend 


attached. 



Till 
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Subject. 


Copuku 


@ie 


flnb 


they 


have 


er 


n)ir^ 


he 


will 



Obfect. Predicate, 

cities ^ttixt^m^ (efd^ultigt wor^nt/ 

of a crime accused been. 

feint HiUxt anfandett/ 

his work begin. 

Note. There are several phrases, consisting of verbs 
and substantives, or adjectives in which the substantives 
and adjectives are considered as the particles of compound 
verbs separable. They, therefore, take the same place as 
these particles. These are, — ^&(fe (ettlnt/ to render assist- 
ance ; ju 'J^fUfe f ommen/ to come to assistance ; }u SDTittdg 
effen, to dine ; &tx%t tragfn, to take care ; }u (Stun^e gf ^eU/ 
to perish ; }u (Srunbe rtctten, to ruin ; in^ IStti fe(ett, to 
execute ; }u 0ran^e britigen, to accomplish ; %^t gebeit/ to 
pay attention ; itmtf ieftm 6ringen, to deprive of life ; %tD$ 
h'xtUvi, to bid defiance ; 9tat(f geben, to give advice ; )u 
Xijtxi XHtUVL, to M to one's part ; tttll 8tat^ fragen, to ask 
for advice; (Se^ftt getett/ to give a hearing; (8efa(^r Uttfrn, 
to run a risk ; t^t(( fle^en/ to stand still ; feft %9XU%f to hold 
fast. 



3* 


^dbe 


tneinen Steitst^ 


urn 9lat^ 


geftdgt, 


I 


have 


my friend 


for advice 


asked. 


3* 


wette 


nteinem Scu^tr 


mit 


hijlen, 


I 


shall 


to my brother 


assbtance 


render. 


^ir 


ga6en 


unferm SHaf^bat 


®e^Jr, 


— 


we 


gave 


to our neighbour 


a hearing. 




@ie 


fe^en 


i^r SJor^abm 


intf ^SUvci, 


— 


they 


execute 


their scheme. 






^Mi 


^at 


»en 2>ieb 


n 


ge^a(eett, 


one 


has 


the thief 


fast 


held. 


gajir 


agen 


6ei i^m 


]tt SDlittag, 


— 


we 


dined 


with him. 
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6. When there are two eases in a sentence, that of the 
person precedes that of the thing. 

Subject Copula. Predicate. 

3c$ tjait tern JTnaben ein Sud^ degrbeti/ 

I have to the boy a book given. 

3)fr ^ater ^ae ben 6c^n tintt 6ftnte befd^ufttatr 

the father has the son of a sin accused. 

9Stt mifptn htn ffftann friitem @<l^i(ffa(e ft6er(a(fm, 

we inust the man to his fate leave. 

7. When the two cases are both of persons, the accusa- 
tive precedes the dative : — 

Sr tfat fl(b feinem Sebtenten ant)crtrAttt. 

he has himself to his servant entrusted. 

3(6 tjabt tirinen @o^n mdntm S^^eitnte empfo^fcn, 

I have thy son to my friend recommended. 

But the oblique cases of the personal prononns i((, tU/ tv, 
fie/ C^/ wit, it)V, flC/ always precede another case : — 



5* 


l^abt 


Mr 


frinen &ef)n tmpfolfltn, 


I 


have 


to thee 


his son recommended. 


er 


i)U 


t<J. 


metnrm SftAfbbat iviii}lt, 


he 


baa 


it 


to my neighbour told. 


Cr 


mirb 


i^m 


frine ^oc^trr itbtn, 


he 


will 


to him 


his daughter give. 


6ie 


iD.etbnt 


tnir 


H^ fugeif. 


you 


will 


to me 


that say. 


8. 


When there are two personal pronouns in a sentence, 


the accusative 


precedes 


the dative and genitive : — 


@ie 


mtn 


e^ 


nrir gegeten, 


you 


have 


it 


to me given. 


3c6 


f(6icee 


Pe 


3^nett, 


I 


send 


them 


to you. 



toirb 


fu 


tit 


^ttpllm, 


will 


her 


to thee 


introduce* 


nef^en 


ttU^ 


feiner 


an, 


interest 


ourselves 


for him. 


— 


^dt 


|t* 


mir 


ewjjfo^fen, 


has V 


himself 


to me 


recommended. 
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(St 

he 
gODir 
we 
(St 

he 

0. When adverbs of manner, or such substantives with 
prepositions as may be regarded as adverbs, define or mod- 
ify the verb exclusively, they stand immediately before the 
predicate, or, should the predicate be implied in the verb, 
before the vacant place. 

Subject Copula. Object, Adv* Predicate, 

2)et SMann ijc^t feinen ®egf n^aut tortref ficfe ^et;an^eft, 

the man has his subject admirably treated. 

3)et aJlautt be^anbelt feinen (Segenpanb t>ottreffncl^, 

the man treats his subject admirably. 

3* (?abe ta^SSuc^ anfmerffam gefefen, 

I have the book attentively read. 

(St l^at ba^(ge(b mitSreu^enan^^egeben, . 

he has the money with pleasure out given. 

10. Adverbs of time, and such substantives as may be 
regarded as adverbs of time, generally precede the object 
(unless it is a pronoun) and the adverbs of place ; and when 
the time denoted by the adverbs is more particularly stated 
by a substantive, this substantive stands after the adverb: — 

3c6 ^abe gepern einen 99rief gefcbrieben, 

I have yesterday a letter written. 

2>u fanntl i^n morgen urn je^n U^r in meinem ^aufe fe^en, 

thou canst him to-morrow at ten o'clock at my house see. 

^ir u>erben ba(t SKegen befommen, 

we shall soon rain have. 
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Siefe intte tf^lbtn tmmer >e^ Cfonntos^ ®cfrOfc6dfe, 

many people bare always on Sundays eompany. 

(St it? t>er trei 3:agfii in ion^on angef ontmen^ 

he has three days ago in London arrived. 

Note 1. The words t>or ^tei lagen may be regarded 
as an adverb of time; and in meinem ^t^e, in iotttonr 
as adverbs of place. 

Note 2. @((on and no^ and nft may either precede 
or follow another adverb of time or adverbial expression : 

^ettte no(6/ or nocff ijtntt ; moreen fc^on, or fc^on morgen ; 
etfl tiefe ^oc^e, or ^iefe ^oc^e ix\l. 

1 1. Adverbs of place, and substantives with prepositions 
which may be regarded as adverbs of plaoe, generally stand 
immediately before the predicate ; and when both an adverb 
and a substantive with a preposition occur in a sentence, the 
adverb precedes the substantive : — 

3(6 ^aSe tie Ka(e oUn onf htm ^aufe itft^tn, 

I have the cat on the top of the house seen. 

^ix Hnmn ba^ ^n^ nirsent^ m •Qanfe ftn^en, 

we can the book nowhere in the house find. 

3c6 f;abe geflern einen !Brief m^ 3>eutf(6(anb et^ii(een, 

I have yesterday a letter from Germany received. 

3c6 toetbe in etntgen Sa^ten meiucn @oi;n m^ ^m^fd^idm, 

I shall in a few years my son to Paris send. 

(Sv (ie§ getletn feinen S9etieneen (ange an ter Xtiim n^ateen, 

he let yesterday his servant long at the door wait. 

12. The adverbs nicftt, todi, jwar, etwa, »e^(, DieHeic^t/ 
getU/ stand immediately before the predicate when they 
modify the verb. But when they modify an idea expressed 
by another word, they stand before that word : — 

3(6 tjabt itim geflern tie an9ene6me9laci^rtd^cni(6t mitget^eifr, 

I have to him yesterday the pleasant news not communicated, 

b 
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3(6 tjaU xtim nitbt atflern tie dngene^tne Stacftrid^t mit$et|ft(t/ 

I have to him not yesterday the pleasant news communicated. 

3(6 vt>\\xtt xt)m ta^ S3ud^ getn gegeben (;<i^(n/ 

I should to him the book willingly given have. 

3(6 tDurte i6m gem tM S9u(6 gege^eu 6<^ben/ 

I should to him willingly the book given have. 

(Sx tjat mix eitt ^ferl> jwar t)evfpro(6ett, aUx ni(6t gegebeu, 

he has to me a horse indeed promised, but not given. 

(Sx f)at mix iwax (8tlt> ^erf|)vo(6eu, abet ein S3ucl^ gegebeit/ 

he has to me indeed money promised, but a book given. 

13. Substantives or pronouns, with such prepositions as 
the verb of the sentence requires, generally stand immedi- 
ately before the predicate. When the preposition does not 
depend on the verb, but expresses a cause, purpose, &c., 
the substantive with the preposition generally precedes the 
object : — 

3c6 f;a6e mmaU ftber ben (Begentlanb tnit i^m gef))ro(6en/ 

I have never on the subject to him spoken. 

3c!^ n)etbe ntema(^ in meinem itUn }u i^m ge^en, 

I shall never in my life to him go. 

^ix 6a6en getfetneinen angene^men S3rief Don iiimtxfj^Utn, 

we have yesterday a pleasant letter from him received. 

^tr tranfen geflern mt^ £Dlange( an S9ier Gaffer/ 

we drank yesterday from want of beer water. 

3}ie(e aRenf(ben trinfen m^ ®tii Gaffer, 

many people drink from avarice water. 

3<t fonnte itjm \)0t: gfrenben feine Tlntxtcxt geben, 

I could to him for joy no answer give. 

Sr 6<(t mil* }n meinet greube meine SSitte ni(6t abgef(6(agen/ 

he has to me to my joy my request not refused. 

14. When a particular stress is to be laid on any of those 
words which stand between the copula and the predicate, it 
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b removed from its place; and either put before the subject 
or only before the other word or words which stand likewise 
between the copula and the predicate. In the former case, 
the subject and copula exchange places, and the order of 
the other words remains the same ; in the latter case, no 
other alteration is produced ; e. g. the sentence, 3(b tjabt 
%f)m gefletn tie angenel;me SHad^rid^t nicftt mitget^eilt, may 
be expressed in the following ways : — 3^m l^dbe i(( gefletlt 

tit angene^tne Sftac^ricbt nitbt mttgeet;ei(e. ®e|lent tjcAt icd 
i^m tie angrnel;tne Stac^ticbt nicbt mitget()ei(t. Sie atige« 
ne^me Stad^rid^t ^ajbe id) i^m getlent nic^t mitget^eitt. Slicbt 
t)abt id^ i()m gefUrn tie angenet;me 9fta(brtd)t mitgetl|ei{t. 

The sentence may even begin with the predicate : 20liU 

get^eift tjdkc id) itjm gefletn tie angcne(;me Slad^rid^t nic^t. 
3d& ijait nicbe itjm gef!etn tie angenetjme Slacbrrcfet mitge* 
tfjult 3(6 il^bi geflern i^m tie angene^me 9lad^ric6t ni<%t 
mitgetf)ei(f. 3(6 f;abe tie angenef;me 9ta(6ti(6t if;m gef!ern 
nid^t mitget^eilt The student should endeavour to under-^ 
stand this well. 

15. The subject stands afler the copula : — 
(a) In direct questions, unless the interrogative is the 
subject, or used adjectively before the subject ; or in the 
genitive, governed by the subject : &<bmbt tet SD?ann f 

3Ba^ ijat tet 9Jater gefagt ? OCefffee^ Sud^ tjat ter ©cbftfer 
gefefen ? ^arum mxn]\ tu ? ^elc^er Smbt ifl tr&ge ge« 
wefen ? ^Beffeu tester foU ©ie tintetricftteu ? 

(6) In imperative sentences : 6age tu e^ tf;m fe(6ft« 
@pred)en @ie mit iljm. 

(c) When a wish is expressed by the auxiliary verb 

migeit : SDtige er (ange (efren ! 9nid^(en n)it il|;n torb fe^en ! 

Note. When a wish is expressed by the simple sub- 
junctive mood, the subject may precede or follow the cop- 
ula : 2)er Jjimmef gcbe c^ ! ®e6e e^ ter ^'mxml ! 
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{d) When surprise is expressed, generally with tix( : 

3f^ torb bie &taH wit ^tUijxt, wit m^t^oxbtn i J^bt ic6 

(e) When the conjanction IDentt/ ifj is omitted : ^&r( 
(/) In expressions of quotations : ^ir 0Ht, fptdd^ ttp 

flab t>er(o¥en. 

16. The position of all the parts of a simple sentence 
having been explained, I shall now state the most essential 
rules concerning principal and subordinate sentences. PriiP' 
dpai sentences are such as convey in themselves an idea, 
without the addition of another sentence ; subordinate sen- 
tences are such as require another sentence upon which 
they depend, and without which they cannot be understood ; 
e. g. This man is very happy ^ although he is poor ; I know 
that he cannot do it ; We cannot go out because it rains. 
This man is very happy ; I know ; we cannot go out, are 
principal sentences ; and, although he is poor ; that he can* 
not do it; because it rains, are subordinate sentences* 
Principal sentences have their proper place before subordi« 
nate sentences ; but they may be put after them, in which 
ease the pronoun of the subordinate sentence, which repre- 
sents a person or inanimate object or abstract idea of the 
principal sentence, is carried to the principal, and the per- 
son or inanimate object or abstract idea to the subordinate : 
Although this man is very poor, he is very happy ; I have 
not seen your friend^ although he promised to come; Although 
your friend promised to come, I have not seen him. When 
subordinate sentences are put before principal sentences, 
they affect the position of subject and copula in the princi- 
pal sentence in the same way as a single part ; they make 
subject and copula to exchange places ; as, 2)a§ er t^ ni($t 
t^un f ann, Wii% i(^, that he cannot do it, I know ; @eittem 
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^t^miBMttn, Ifaht \^ i^ti ni^t stff^n, sinee you wets 

'liere, I have not seen him. 

17, All tlie conjanctioos which are used to connect sub- 
ordinate sentences with principal sentences reroore the cop- 
ula to the end of the sentence : such as Mil/ ^i^, ^4/ wnn, 

mdifhtm, thiM(3^, obfcft^n, otoo^I, wtnn^Ui^, wim^, 
M^et/ 6i^, tafetti, tamxt, baf , e^f, faH^, fe, in^mt, tb, ftitf 
Hm, flntemftf/ fo 6<i(b- ai0, fo hn^t al^, fo toeie af^, 6lc., 

-^c. When subordinate sentences, beginning with the fol- 
lowing conjunctions, mm, M^, ^a, ii>ei(/ ttAcb^em, oBgfrtift, 
tkfcbon, obwo^(/ wenngUtcbf wenufcben/ vrimtt)l, wit ancl, 
f0 — aucbf ai'e placed before the principal sentences, the lal- 
ter generally (especially when the subordinate sentence is 
long) begin with fe, which denotes a kind of recapitulation of 
the whole sentence : 9QBei( @tc tttfbt }U {^anfe maren, fo ging 
id^ wiener Wt^, because you were not at home, I went away 

tigain ; Tll€ t(b Dot etnigen %asttii in hntcn anhtn, fe frni^ 
i(6 meinen Steunt nicftt, when I arrived a few days ago in 
London, I did not find my friend; 9Sei( tt glflertt nid^t iDO^f 
wat, fo barf tt tftntt nic^t au^get^in, because he was not 
well yesterday, he must not go out to«day. When, hower- 
er, a subordinate sentence stands after the copula of the 
principal sentence or the verb which takes the place of the 
same, it does not affect the order of the principal sentence-: 

. 3c6 f<itib/ al^ t^ t9or etntgen 3:agefi in ionbon anHm, meintn 
8(fnnb nid^e; n utf, wnl etr ntc^t wo^i if^ t)tntt nicfer m^» 

gftlttU Examine the following sentences : (Er 1»av ah^ntu 

frt/ tijt td^ na(b*9^i^ f^^ ; ^t)e icb nad^ ^m^ fam, wat tt 
abgeteifet ; ict n)eif / baf et nteinen !Brtef er^alten ^at ; b«$ 
tt meimn aSticf ttlfalttn t)at, »eig idi ; er will e^ nid)t t^nn, 
metl tt trige ifl ; n>ft( tt rr4ge i^, fo mt(( er e^ ntd^t tlfun. 

Note 1 . When the conjunction WtWH is omitted^ the 
subordinate sentence receives the form of an interrogative ; 

as, J^atte i(6 i^n gefel)(n/ fo t9At^e tc^ t^n gtbiten ^aben^ had 

6» 
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I Men hHKi, I .9h0i|i4 hmp r^^ne^d bm* Wi^m t«f 9b 
omitted, the copula remains in its plftoe: (6tAi1limftitt$'.it 

ti^e mA m .^^m, hfi ;«kmt9iin^i to Hi m^tr «ec^ «ne. 

.Note % Ip ^eptepces yffmk begin mlb A«y of ibem 

QOoji^np^QQ^ a j^cso^^ prc>iioiin may st^d lietweQn ikB 

^jjkj^actiqn apd i)^ subject^ if the latjte^ )is jM a ipeir«>iuil 

pr^pun : W i^^ betr Sateir fuft, fp iwttttt «r iM)r 8r(:ii^«i. 

No:i*B 3. In coB^itioaM seotenoes^ iv^tb tb^ pQuditioiMd 
ji^ood^ tb« 0ubj^ someiimes ataiids teibre ihe .copula, 
^^boMgh the subordii^te .senteo^e pi^c^des )it» This m ih^ 
Qfas^^ ¥i4iep A:pftcticvtlar atre98 is!laid on the aubjeot : ^tiMl 

4tttin Scaler mir ie^reir ge^dtneit i^ttr, .me i^ tit/ u| «)4r? 
i»^ mUx^ Ate *3S!ti;t^ {um d^etien 46nii]i {Ooethe's Jiem' 

mofm iSf J}oroih$a), 

Kots 4. When the principal sentence plueed after ttbt 
ittbarAioale ^s an ioterrogatire aentence, it c^noot ;heg^ 

iffiith f0 ; QQKetin icb ite mil^n Wtt, minx^tn @ie^c6 toi^rlnl 

if I had dottie it, would you bianie me} 
' 16. Cof^iM^tionnl adverbs (oriadverbial ooiijiii;ieAkijfiiB^ 
Bttch as H^t, ithecefoce ; lefrntttlfteojcb^et/ i>00ii, yet ; Hnt 
4i^tib, neywtMes9, &c^, bane their pipper place, like adr^rlM^ 
b^weea tiie copula and the piredicate, and thsrefoie makcevrtir 
ject and prMicate to exchange places when ithey are pist bsr 
fore the subject. These conjunctional ndyerbs are ^sed to 
aofmwi (^o0irdiM«te sentences wMb .principal jseoiteQCi^ : SSH . 

ttmwcix mtmn gtc kuD ; i(6 mni u%}g>mn )it ^m^t kieiJbe% 

gf bietin,; ,er witt t^ Hmo^ niAt t^mx, 0r ^enned^ m\i, tx 00 
nitbt tiirxn. 

)9. The cppul^ is also removed to the end of ibe ae^t 
tenee by the relatjive pronouns midfX, Ux, xi»a$ fhx iliit, 
mx, 1194^/ ^ni th^ relative adverbs vto, wwxum, n^Cj^e^n, 

m^t^tXt »oi)»Hi/ ^'C. : S>et SSlasu), it^elclei: init; btn SrUf 



Sdl$4 ifl liev IBtemi/ H^efflm j$<iM left S^miii ^kfm aXotsm 
tmn mfltn, mmm tc tuAt drfummm ift ? (Er fogti tm 

iNpTB I. Tb^ priAcy>|d s^pt^n^e slipaM not be flap- 
arated by a long relative c^^, when only a few wocds of lil* 
4Ae tUiif>Qrt Hre .Ib«r9l>7 caused to stand after •such a aentenee ; 

J^ g.* 9ot 3^ ifbtmtm Jfaifyt&d^e; «)e((be m6 oaif Mitf SiMk 
HKitiiii^ DecllAttoif H Si^utt^e^ k^it, $nn ouf/ bat 3(( grtf 

Note S. Afi the wgrds .uned .a? witenrogntivea, suck :99 
HV|<^lf, wet/ »0, t9<irim^ &c.^jj[g,jIgo.uwd^ relative^. 'V 
Wh^Q used as iofteripgatircta, tbejr do oot renaove ihe CQp^ 
ula to the end (see 15). Such sentences in which they jcf^ 
tflh^ x]^e i^t^rogiitiv^ sigajfiofitficwi, but are uaed -as relatives, 
lire GalU4 V^ Geripi^ii and h^in ^ramvM^ iadir4»ct quear 
)(iq|n^, «Ad in ^very sen^^moe which contaivs i^a iadireji^ 
qM^stion, the copula stands at (he Qod ; as, 3d^ XMtii nijCfety 

iQto i^t 4# ; ^ t^n (tr nw^t f^gin; iQAi^tii tx niid^t df torn* 
tneniH* 

20. When {he seitten^ ivUcb b^gW9 with an indefinitia 
relative pronoun is put \^f^ve the principal sent^ce, it rer 
moves the siibjept after the copula* W^^ mix bif^Un 
wvMn i\h ^^^^ iffi iwi( ^crgtiftseti ttfm. But when the 

subject is the B9fi^e in :tK>th, the .4eiao93iUative pronouns Ut, 
t^, are either ,n^ expressed^ or put {^eibre the copula : ^Cf 

ni(6 1 l^m wiu, mig ^Im, ^ Hx mug ^^(rit ^a^ ^nitr 
ma^r i|l, mug au^ ppf gi^n woi^i; fep/ or ^tib^ mu§ au(( i»ot< 
gen »)(^^r f(9ik 

21. In sentences in which an auxiliary verb of mood^ 
or such ^, ver^ ^ requice? ^he iqfiiiitive wilhout |tt/ occiuri^ 
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together with an infinitive, the copula does not stand at th^ 
^nd, but before the two infinitives. The close reiteration 
of wetben in Uie future of the passive is likewise avoided 
by putting the copula before the participle or predicate : 3F(t 

weig, ^a$ id^ e^ n>er^e c^un Hmtn. ^etin i(t e^ ttiHttifm 
mftffen, fo tofitu i<^ e^ mit fto^em VDHutt)t gect^an ffabttL 
Obd(ei(^ id^ ii;n tjMt Hmmtn i^ittn, fo hmu id^ t^n Hd^ 
%m gan^en J^aufe nid^t fintem 3d^ ^of e, tag a(U S^etlettm' 
tuugen einfl U)erben effenbdt mtten. 

22. In sentences with the perf or pluperf. of the passive 
or the second future, or the second conditional of the a^^ 
tive or passive, the copula mat/ stand before the participle 
or the predicate : Sttemant mxl (eugneU/ ta§ tie Uebelt^i* 
ter ^iet auf (StUn nic^c immet flnt beflraft iDotteit; or bt* 
fitaft toetten flnt. @obalb icb meinen St^ettnb n>etbe geffs 
^f n ^aben, or gefe^en (;abeti mxu, wtO td^ Sf^nm a((e^ rnit^ 
t^eilen. 

23. Sentences in which a purpose or design is express- 
ed by the infinitive mood with }U/ or ttm {U/ have their nat- 
ural place, as subordinate sentences, after the subject of the 
principal sentence: 3)ct @ot;n tfl ittjn^tiltn gegangen, tim 
fcinen 9Jatcr tint tjalbe SunnU }ii fttftn, or 5)fc ©of^n iff, 
ttm feinen Skater eine tjalbt @tunbe }u fe^en, }e^n fOttiltn 
gegangeit; or ttm feinen ^ater tine ^a(be &tm^t }u fef^en, 
t|l bet ©e^tt je^tt SWeifen gegangen. 

Note. Um and }U are separated by those words which 
are governed by the infinitive. This may occasion obscu- 
rity, especially when ttm precedes an accusative case : Um 

bie SSebftrfniffe, bie »it tAgUcb l^abtn, auf eine anflinbige 
Sl0etfe }u befriebtgen, tjabtn n>ir mancbe^tnge nit^ig. 

24. The five conjunctions, aHein; benit, fonbetn, unb, 

and Obet; always stand at the beginning of a sentence with* 
out afiecting the order of the words; aber and nAm(i($ maif 
stand at the beginning of a sentence, and in this case they 
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do not a£fect the order of the words ; but they may also 
stand after the copula, and even after the object : %)tt fBt^om 

ifl iww teic^ ; adein niemanb afiut itfn, fon^ern jetentiattit 
tnaMtt itin ; tenn er ift ungeted^t mh dcijig ; ^btt i^ 
ticfft {jor id^ ^offe abet) baf er jld^ (effern iDttt. 

25. When the following conjunctional adverbs, aud^/ 

faum, mbtv, nod^, entwe^et, and the adverbs ttnt/ fogMr, 

fc^on (sometimes also l>ie(Iei(6t and l>ermttt^(i(()/ have a par- 
ticular reference to the subject, and not to the predicate, 
they do not affect the order of the words when they are put 
before the subject : SRut tet SDTitter {or ^et a}?irtet nut) 

ift ge^&ngt motten ; abet nicbt tn Sicb. 2Cucb mm 99ritf 
tn ^at e^ mit gefdgt. 2(ttd^ l^at mm fBvn^tt t^ mit gefagt, 
Smm tint &tmu toat Detgangtm ^autn wax tint ^tmu 
t>nrgangen. @(6on ^vei ^age tln^ t)ergangen, uttb no(6 nie» 
manb ifl erfcbienen, 

26. The following conjunctions, tccb/ jebod^/ inteflitt, 
nuit/ and the adverbs ftetlic^/ U>a^r(id^; and some other ad« 
verbial expressions, such as im (Stitnttjtxl, on the contrary^ 
in htx Xijat, indeed, are sometimes employed elliptical- 
ly, or as words of exclamation, in which case they do not 
affect the position of the subject : $rei(i(b/ i(b ^<ibe i(|n fe(bft 
geff ^eiu ^a^rUcb, i<b fage tit. 3d) weif nocb nicbt/ ob 
icb e^ t^un fawn ; tocb/ icb n)tr( mtcb be jlnnen ; in ttt %1fat, 
icb (;abe it;m nicbt^ }u fagen. 

27. The adverb ^0(b/ when it expresses the idea of pray, 
or ^0 be sure, or / Aope, always stands after the copula : 

@ie tjabtn toc^ meinen Srief txtjalttn ? @agen fte e^ mit 

tccb. 
I shall conclude this chapter with a few remarks on the 

position of substantives which stand in a certain relation 
to one another, such as is expressed either by the genitive 
case or a preposition ; and of adjectives and participles when 
employed in an attributive sense. 
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1. The genitiTe, generally, and the substantive with a 
preposition, always stands after that substantive to which i 
stands in a certain relation : 2)te %vmt te^ Steunt)C^ ; Ht 

J^uttj UC XmUn ; Uv Stcun^ U$ ^aufc^ ; ein !X)?ann t)on 
C^re ; ein aSedjer 1)on ©ilfcer ; ein ©(ftufmeiper iu ^ari^; 
ein SWann mic einem fcfewarjen ^af^tuc^e. In poetry only 

it is admissible to separate such words by the insertion of 
others. 

Unb e^ ijhxtt Me gra^e, Me freunbfic^e, jern in tern ©d^atten, 
jperrmann, be^ ^errficfeen SBaiim^, m tern Ovte, Ut iJjm fo 
(ie6 WM. 

2. The genitive, however, is put before the substantive 
to which it belongs, when the latter is to be expressed with 
emphasis : 2>e^ ^^UtC ^m^ ; U^ Snenfc^en gv6g'te^ ®(ucf. 

3. Adjectives, and words used as adjectives, such as 
participles, pronouns, and numerals, generally precede the 
substantive to which they belong, when they do not form 
the predicate. When adjectives and participles, used in the 
attributive sense, govern cases, the cases precede them : 

ein diite^ ^au^ ; ein b(iii)enber !5aum ; ein (iekenber 3}a« 
ter ; Der gefd^riebeue S3rief ; tie jertUrte @tab( ; ein (anger 
@uab ; ein ^(bmvn &uin ; ein mftr tiger ltutevrt;an. Sin 
feine Winter }drt(i(6 (tebenter ^atet. 2)er m meinen ^a« 
tet gefcferiebene aSrief. ©ie Don ten ©ofDaten jev|l6rte 
&mt Sin }el;n SUen (anger @taab. Sin }e^n ^funt 
f(b»erer @tein. Sin ter S^re feine^ 8iir|len wiirtiger 
UnUvttim. 

4. When a particular stress is to be laid on the adjec- 
tive or participle, it is either put after the substantive like an 
apposition with the definite article, or a relative sentence is 
made of it ; or it is used elliptically : grietric^ ter ^XOfitt ; 

ta^ ^au^/ ta^ neue ; ter Sifer, m<b ter gute/ hnn \>tvvi\: 
t^en. S>er S&^^^^/ ^^ b(int i|^, fann nid^e leiten. S)er 
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SStief, gefd^tieben an mcinen 93ater. 3)ie &taK ton ten 
6o((aten jerflirt. Sin Satet/ feine Winter iittM (ietenN 
Sin 9}?ann/ einet folc^en S(;re iDftrtig. In this elliptical 

manner, however, they can be used only when the substan- 
tive to which they belong is in the nominative or the accu- 
sative. 

8. The present participle, when used elliptically, is pre- 
ceded by the object which it governs : S>er Skater, feine Xiti* 
tet }&vtlic6 Iie6en^ ; but the adjective and the preterite par- 
ticiple may stand before or after the object : t>er 9)?ann/ 

flo(} auf feinen Steictt^um, or auf feinen SReicbt^um llo() ; 
ter V&vuf, gefd^vieben m nteinen ^aux, or mx mmmx 33a* 
ter gefd^rieben ; tie &ta^t, ittftixt ton ten @oltaren/ or 
ton ^en @o(taten }ett?irt. The preterite participle may 
even be put before the subject ; in which case it removes 
the subject after the copula : CSemo^nC ten (&efe(ge6er in 
S)enrfc6(ant }u fpie(en, un^ felbfl iiUt H^ 6(ticffa( te^ 
£aifer^ }tt gebteteu/ faf; ttt tlo(}e e^u(ffit|l ton 99atern {let 
turct ^aKenflein^ Srff^einung auf einntal ent6e^r(ic( ge« 

mactt {Schiller's Thirty Years' War). 

(6) When cardinal numbers meet with ordinals or ad- 
jectives in the superlative degree, the word upon which the 

stress is laid is put last : 2)ie (ret ix^tn, tie ert^en tret ; tie 
2n>ci anOern, tie an tern }n)ei ; tie }e^n U\it\x, tie beffen 
|e(;n. 

7. The indefinite numerals and pronouns aOe/ ntanc^e^ 
tieU/ jetet/ stand before definite numerals and adjectives. 
TiXit, however, is sometimes used after the substantive : 2)te 
SSftd^cr adey all the books. In the same way: ®0(( aUein; 
ter 95ater felb|? ; ©eft genng. 
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INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 



^ ^dbetl/ to have. 

We have a holiday. Have you pens ? Thou hast mon* 
ey. I have an apple. Have they pears? He has flow- 
ers. I have had coffee, and he has had tea. Have you a 
bird ? They have had paper, pens, and ink. Hast thou 
had beer ? We have had milk and water. 

The holiday, ber Seirrtag ; the pen, He Sebet ; the money, ba^ (9e(b ; 
the apple, ber '^|>fr( ; the pear, bie ®irite; the flower, bie $8(ume; the cof- 
fee, bet itajfet ; the tea, bet X^ee; the bird, bet SSogel; the paper, ba# 
^o^ler; the ink, bie 3>inte; the beer, ba^ S3iet; the milk, bie snU(^ * the 
water, ba# SBaffer. 

I had yesterday a holiday. Hadst thou a horse? He 
had a donkey. We shall have pleasure. He will have 
friends. She had had time. Will she have time ? Wj fg ^ 
he have the books ? Had we the knives, the forks, and 
the spoons ? Thou wilt have a garden. They will have 
grapes. You will have nothing. Had he had nothing? 
He will have had trouble. Shall we have had the pleasure ? ' 

The horse, batf ^ferb; the donkey, ber CEffel; the pleasure, batf $8ergn&< 
gen; the friend, bet ^teuttb; the time, bie ^eit; the book, batf i8tt(^^ the 
knife, ba^ SReffet; the fork, bie (9abe(; the spoon, bet iSffel; the garden, 
bet (3atten ; the grape, bie ^eintraube ; nothing, vM^t4 ; the trouble, bit 

snft^e. 

1 
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We should have had it. Have thou patience. Let him 
have patience. Let them have liberty. ^They would have 
success, if they had patience. If they had patience, they 
would have success. I should have had the book, if I had 
had money. If he had had money, he would have had a 
situation.' We should have compai^y,^ if we had time. 
Had she had money, she would have had. friends. 

Note. The conjunction ttenn^ iff throws the verb to the end of the 
sentence ; and when the secondary sentence, which begins with \f, is 
placed before the principal sentence, the subject of this sentence stands 
afler the verb, and the sentence begins with so, in this manner : — If they 
patience had, so would they success have. 

It, e^; the patience, He 0ebu(b; the liberty, He ^ei^eit; the success, 
bacT (Stilct; the book, batf S3u(^ ; the money, t^a^r @e(b; the situation. He 
&tt{iti the company. He 0efeUf(t)aft ; the time. He $eit; the friend, tec 
Sreunb; if, lr?enn. 



&ZX}\X, to he. 

He is young, but she is old, I am happy, and they are 
unhappy. Are we contented? Yes. Are you poor? 
No, you are rich. He has been very ill. Has she been 
good ? Are they white or black ? They are neither white 
nor black, but green. Thou art not industrious. He has 
not been industrious. Has she been naughty ? We have 
been honest. Have they been idle ? Yes, very idle. 

« 

- Young, jung; but, <i(>er; old, a(t; happy, 9({lct(t4> ; unhappy, ungtucflit^ ; 
contented, lufrie^en • yes, fa ; poor, arm ; no, neltt ; rich, xt\^ ; very, fef^r ; 
ill, tiant* good, gut ; white, toetf ; black, {^^xi ; neither — nor, toeter — 
no4^; but (afler a negative) fonbern; green, gr&n; industrious, ffeifig; 
naughty, unartig ; honest, e(;r(i(i^ ; idle, faut. 

* I was the friend of the boy. He was the son of a mer- 
chant. Wast thou kind ? No, thou wast not kind. Were 
you there ? We had been very busy. It was quite right. 
How late was it ? Was it not too late ? I should have 
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had it, if it had not been too late. They were dissatisfied. 
Why had they been dissatisfied ? If I were rich, I should, 
perhaps, be learned. Yoa were not so kind as he was. 
They had been very grateful. 

The boy, tet ^nabi; the son, ber @o^n * the merchant, bet Jtaufinanit; 
I(ind, gdtig ; not, nitl^t; there, ba; busy, gefcj^^ftig; quite right, gan| cc^t; 
how, tpte ; late, fptlt ; too, |a ; dissatisfied, mifft>ergnllgt ; why, toarum ; rich, 
xt\d) ; perhaps, loitiit't^t ; learned, gete^rt ; so, fo ; grateful, batttbar. 

He will soon be in London. Will he be the guide ? I 
shall have been here an hour. You will be very tall. It 
win be early enough. We shall have been very angry. 
He would be clever, if he were attentive. If he were at- 
tentive, he would be clever. I should have been a fool, if 
I had been so careless. Be so kind, my friend. Let it be 
so. We shall be sincere. Should we have been his en- 
emy ? Let us always be faithful. It would have been bet^ 
ter, if we had not had it. She would be amiable, if she 
were not so talkative. 

Soon, 6(i(b; the guide, ter Sft^rrr; here, ^ier; the hour, tie 0ttttibe; tall, 
gtof ; early enough, ftviH) gentfg; angry, |Otmg, t>$fe; clever, gef(|^i(ft; atten^ 
tive, aufmertifam ; the fool, bevXf)or; careless, nact^tajftg ; sincere, dufrift* 
tig ; the enemy, bev ^einb ; always, immev ; better, t^efjfer ; amiable, Inbuii* 
iDilvbig ; talkative, gefcl^iva^ig. 



<^ QDBettett/ to beccme. 

He has become rich. I shall become wise. They be- 
came suddenly ill. Have they become too weak ? I 
should have become his friend, if I had become acquainted 
with him. It is getting late. They got tired and sleepy. 
The children grow very tall. The trees have become 
green. Do not become impatient. Didst thou become 
troublesome ? 

Rich, ret((^; wise, foeife; suddenly, ]>tS^U(t> ; weak, f(t>tDa((^ ; acquainted, 
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bttannt; with, mit (gov. the datire) ; tired, mflte; tleepy, f<|^(Sfrig; the 
tree, Ux iSattm; impatient, ungetutbig; troublesome, ((if{ig. 



<■ 



ON THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



The virtue of the man is great. The leaves of the tree 
are green. He is the master of the house. The color of 
the ink is black. We love the boy. I praise the industry 
of the boys. The hope of the father is the wish of the 
mother. We cut with a knife ; we write with a pen ; we 
dig^with a spade ; we eat with a spoon ; we see with our 
eyes ; we hear with our ears ; we smell with our nose. 
The books are on (auf) the table. The tables are in the 
room. The birds are on the roof of the house. The 
windows of the houses are large. I give the apples to the 
children. We wish our friend success. I do not know 
the sister of my friend . 

The leaf. Hi tBUitt ; the master, bev •^ttr ; to love, litbtn ; to praise, 
Mtn; the industry, Ut SCelf ; the wish, btt ^unf((^; to cut, f^^neiben ; to 
write, fcj^reibeit; to dig, graben; the spade, bev ©paten; to eat, effen; to 
see, fe(^ett ; the eye, batf '^uge ; to hear, ^$ren ; the ear, batf O^r ; to smell, 
tiec^en; the nose, bie 9lafe; the room, ba# dimmer; the roof, b(U( ^a(|^; the 
window, batf ^tnftt ; success, (5(iUt; to know, (ennen. 

The value of gold and silver is great. The value of 
iron and copper is not so great. The song of birds is 
sweet. The children stand at {m, with the dative) the 
door. The glasses are on the table. The life of men on 
earth is short. We are on {an, dat.) the brink of the 
grave. The utility of horses, cows, sheep, and geese is 
great. We love the virtues of the women, and we admire 
the beauties of nature. I am grateful for {fhv, ace.) the 
health of my body. He is acquainted with the arts and 
sciences. God knows the thoughts of men. He sends 
messengers to (}tt/ dat.) the king and the queen. The 
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feet of the messengers of peace are welcome. The ships 
are in a haven. He fought with the courage of a lion. 

Note. The definite article mast be oaed in Gennwi befbie rabstantiTee 
which represent a whole speciea. 

The value, ^er SBert^ ; the iron, Hi (Sifcn ; the copper, Hi Stitpfn ; the 
song, tec (Sefang; sweet, fftf; to stand, ^e^en; the door,bie X(^&re; the 
glass, batf (5Ug ; the life, ba^ leben ; the earth. He (ixU ; short, tur| ; the 
brink, ber 9lanb ; the grave, H^ (Stab ; the utility, bet S^tt^en ; the horse, 
Hi f>f»b ; the oow, bie 3tut^ ; the sheep, ta4 &i)Mf; the goose, bit (BMi^ 
to admire, betvunbern; the beantj, bie @(|^9nbeit; grateful, bantbar; the 
health, bte 0efunbf;eit; the body, ber letb; acquainted, betannt ; the art, 
bie ^unfl ; the science, bie CSijfenfc^aft ; to kuow, tennen ; the thought, ber 
0ebanfe; to send, fdl^icten ; the messenger, ber i8ot^e* the foot, ber Quf; 
welcome, toiUtommen ; the ship, H4 @c^if ; the haven, ber ^frii; to fight, 
tampf^n ; the courage, bet ^utt) ; the lion, ber iSu>e. 



iv 



ON THE DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 



The man is ignorant. He is an ignorant man. The 
pride of an ignorant man is oflen great. We are weak. 
We are weak creatures. Man is a weak creature. The 
good father of the poor boy has great patience. In the 
beautiful garden of the kind woman, are blue and yellow 
flowers. We had sweet apples, pears, and cherries. The 
sweet apples are better than the sweet pears. A sour ap- 
ple is unwholesome. I have bought a beautiful garden for 
my dear children. They live in a large house. This little 
child has a kind heart and. a sound understanding. A long 
passage leads to (nacft/ dat.) a deep well. 

Ignorant, untolpnb ; the pride, ber ®toIj; weak, f(|^toact> ; the creature, 
Hi 0ef(^8pf ; the patience, bie 0ebu(b ; kind, gfttig ; blue, b(au ; yellow, 
ge<b; sweet, fftf ; the cherry, bie j{h:f(f^e; sour, fauer; unwholesome, utige* 
funb ; to buy, taufin ; to live, iw^ntn i sound, gef)tnb ; the understanding, 
ber SBerflanb ; the passage, ber 04ng ; to lead, fasten ; deep, tief ; the well, 
ber iSrunnen. 

There (f^) lived once a poor woman in a large town of 
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a distant land ; and she had in the whole world not a sin- 
gle enemy. We see beautiful shops in the long streets of 
this great metropolis. I shall do it with great pleasure. 
Evident proofs of a noble heart afford great pleasure. We 
have had clear days but dark nights. We cannot see .the 
numberless stars in the dark nights. London is not an un- 
healthy place. They live in {m, dat.) an unhealthy place. 
A modest man says nothing impertinent to a modest man. 
We could do it under these favorable circumstances. Fa- 
vorable circumstances induce me to do it. It was a favor- 
able circumstance. 

Once, einma(; distant, fmt; whole, gan}* the enemy, ter ^tinl; the 
shop, tev iaten ; the street, Me Strafe ; the metropolis, bie J^duptfta^t ; 
evident, beutUdj^ ; the proof, ber f8eit>eitf ; to afford, gei9a(;ren ; clear, f^tH ; 
dark, buntet; numberless, )a()((o^ ; the star, bet Gtern; unhealthy, unge* 
funb; the place, bev Ctt; modest, b(f(|^dbeti; impertinent, unbefc|^nben ; 
favorable, g(lnf{ig ; the circumstance, bet ttmftanb ; to induce, be\t>egen. 



ON THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The days are now longer than the nights. The nights 
are longest in winter. The longest life of a man is short. 
I expected a larger company. My friend lives in a larger 
and more beautiful house than I. The inhabitants of the 
most beautiful houses are not always happy. He is the 
happiest man. William is a more industrious boy than 
Henry: but Francis is the most industrious boy in the 
school. John was to-day more industrious than yesterday ; 
but he will be most industrious to-morrow. He is the kind- 
est father. You are the son of the kindest father. It is 
best. It is newest. We are richest when we are most 
contented. 

Now, Jeftt ; than, aU ; the night, bU SflatJ^t ; short, tut| ; to expect, m^f 
ten; large, grof ; the company, ble ©efeWf^aft; beautiful, f(|>$n; the inhab- 
itant, bet dmccfintv ; always, immer ; happy, ^mUffy ; William, SBi^m ; 
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indottrioas, flHfig; Ueniy, ^rinrhf^; Franeii, 3raii|; the whool, bU 
&^uU ; John, 3^^i*n 9 to-day, t^tutt ; yesterday, gefern ; to-morrow, imv* 
gen ; kind, gtltig ; new, neu ; rich, reu^ ; contented, jufrieben. 



ON THE CARDINAL AND ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

How old is the son of the woman? Twelve years. 
How long have you lived in this street ? Ten years, four 
months, and five days. To-day is the sixth of December. 
On (an/ dat.) the seventeenth of August I shall he eight- 
een years old. Edward the Sixth was the son of Henry 
the Eighth. I have sent five-and-twenty letters to (duf/ 
ace.) the post. In the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-seven I shall make a journey. Four hundred 
and seventy-nine Euglish miles are about ninety-five Ger- 
man miles. 

How, tpie; long, (dnge; to live, too^nen; the month, ^er Sffonat; Ed- 
ward, CP^UArb ; to send, f(t^en ; the post, tie ^ft * to make, ma^tn ; a 
joamey, eUit 0Uife; English, (2ngUf(^ ; the mile, bie SReile; aboat, o(;iigf« 



ON THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

I SEE him, but I do not see her. He has sent the book 
to me. Give her the pen. They do not praise me. We 
love them. Have you told them the story? I esteem thee, 
but thou dost not esteem him. Will you go with me ? I 
cannot ; for I must go with him. We have heard it from 
(toon/ dat.) them. They do not speak of (DOH/ dat.) her. 
He remembers me, but neither thee, nor him, nor them. 
I have paid thee the money. She will not see us. It is 
not for us. I teach myself. He honors himself* We love 
each other. I will tell you the whole story. Give me a 
sheet of paper. You must not play with them. Is it a 
man ? No, it is a woman. 



. ^ 
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To gire, ^thttk% to praise, Coften; to tell, (ri<i^(en; tbe stoiy^Me ®e' 
f(^i(|)te ; to esteem, acfiten ; to speak, fprec^ett ; to remember, ffct) erinnern 
(gov. the gen.) ; to pay, be|af;(en ; the money, ba^ (9e(b ; to teach, (el^cen ; to 
honor, e^ren ; a sheet of paper, etn S^ogen ^a)>ter ; to play, f)>ie(en. 



ON THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

My father is the brother of his mother. His sister is 
tbe wife of my cousin. Her son is a good boy. My moth-r 
er has lost her purse. Has your father sold his horse ? 
My neighbour has beautiful flowers in his garden. Our 
child has lost its book. Their friends were yesterday at 
(tit/ dat.) her house. Thy pen is very bad. I cannot 
write with thy pen. Our friend knows the cause of his 
misfortune. The cause of our misfortune grieves our 
friends. He told me the name of his friend. Is it your 
pencil ? No, it is his. Is it your inkstand ? No, it is 
hers. Is it his slate? No, it is ours. I shall show my 
drawings to your sister. Your sister will not show her 
drawings to her cousin. 

The sister, Me ©dj^itjeffer ; the wife, tie 5wu, or tie (9ema(^(inn; the 
cousin, t>er better; to lose, oerUeren (irr.) 3 the purse, \>n S3eute(; to sell, 
dertauf^n; the neighbour, ber 9la(|^&ar; to write, fcj^reiben; to know, n^if* 
fen; the cause, tie Urfacf^e; the misfortune, batf ttnglucf ; to grieve, betrd« 
ben; the pencil, bie S3Uifeber ; the inkstand, ba£^ S)intenfaf; the slate, bie 
Sftec^entafet; the drawing, Wz geict^nung. 



ON THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

This knife is sharper than that. The color of this cloth 
is green. I cannot write with this pen. Do you see that 
bird ? He lives in that house. I am acquainted with that 
circumstance. These virtues are rare. Those boys are 
my sons. Have you spoken to (mit, dat.) those girls? 



t^-' 
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The objects of art are beantifiil, bat those of nature are 
more beautiful. The garden of my friend is small, bat 
that of my neighbour is smaller. I have seen the portrait 
of the king, and also that of the queen. Do yoa know 
that? I do not remember that. I bought that book 
which you saw. I bought it of that man whom you rec- 
ommended. 

y Note. The relative pronoun remoyes the verb to the end of the sen* 
tence. 

Sharp, {((^arf; the cloth; tatf Xttt^; acquainted, betanitt; the circnm- 
stance, bet Umjian^ ; rare, fetten ; to speak, fprecj^en ; the object, ter 0egen« 
fian^ ; the art, bte Stunfi ; the portrait, ba^ iSilbni^ ; to remember, p^ erin* 
nern (gov. the gen. case) ; to recommend, em)>fe^(en (irr.). 

He who stands in that corner is my father. I spoke of 
(t>on/ dat.) him who stands at (atl/ dat.) the door. Do 
you know her who sits in the arm-chair ? It is the same 
face. I come with the same request. You will find the 
same difficulties. That man who is cruel cannot be good. 
That woman who has many children has much to do. 
Those children who have a kind father are fortunate. 
The happiness of that man who fears God is greater than 
the happiness of him who lives without God in this world. 
This is a cock, but that is a hen. These are strawberries, 
and those are raspberries. 

To stand, f{e(^en ; the comer, tie d^t ; to speak, ^ptti^tn (irr.) ; the door, 
Me Xt^dr ; to know, fennen ; to sit, ftften ; the arm-chair, ttt itt)n^i)i ; the 
face, bo^ ®eft(|^t; to come, tommen ; the request, tie S9trte; to find, ftnben; 
the difficulty, tie B^\oM<iU'xti cruel, grau fa m; many, t>ie(e; much, tieC; 
to do, tfjun ; fortunate, g(S<f (id^ ; the happiness, tie ®(u(tfe(tgteit ; to fear, 
filrt^ten ; to live, Itbcn ; without, o^ne ; the world, Me 2BeCt ; the cock, te? 
JP>ai)n ; the hen, tie •^enne; the strawberry, tie (2rt(>eeve; the raspberry, tie 
^mbttxt. 
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, ON THE RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Tjoe man who sold me the horse is dead. The mao 
whose horse I bought is still alive. The boy to whom 
I gave the money is the son of our gardener. He haa 
lost the money which I gave him. The apples which you 
sent me are very fine. We call that heavenly body, the 
brightness of which our eyes cannot bear, the sun. The 
chair on (duf, dat.) which I am sitting is too high. The 
virtues which she possesses make her dear to us. Those 
who are richest are not always happiest. Charity, the 
practice of which is our duty, makes us happy. That is a 
circumstance with which I am not acquainted. Do not 
forget the subjects on {ilbtt, ace.) which I have spoken to 
(mit/ dat ) you. 

\| ^* N. B. The gen. of the relative which always stands before the word 
which governs it 5 say, Of which brightness, for The brightness of which ; 
and use the gen. of ttx» 

To sell, berfdufen ; dead, tobt; still, ti^((^ ; alive, am (e^en; to give, ge« 
bett (irr.) ; the gardener, ttt (9avtn<t ; to lose, t>er(ieren (irr.) -, to send, 
f(|)t(ten ; the heavenly body, bet •^immeUtSrper ; the brightness, ber ®Un) ; 
to bear, ertragen ; the chair, bet ^tttOt; high, (}0((^; to possess, btfititn; 
dear, Ueb; charity, bie iUbt; the practice, bie Uebung; the duty, bie ^fli(fyt; 
the circumstance, ber Umftanb ; acquainted, bttatmt ; to forget, bevgeffen 
(irr.) 3 the subject, ber (Segenfianb. 

Who is in the room ? Whose book is this ? Whom 
did you send ? To whom did you pay the money ? Who 
has done this ? I cannot tell you who has done it. 
Which of these boys has been naughty? Can you tell 
me which of these boys has been naughty ? What did he 
say ? I do not know what he said. Whose pens have you 
taken ? To whom do you speak ? It was this child to 
whom I spoke. Who are these men ? He who is con- 
tented is rich. I know all that he said. I gave you all 
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that I had. I know what has happened. He who talks 
much does little^ Which are the books? Who could 
know that ? The man who could know it is absent* We 
who could know it were not asked. Do you know my 
friend B, whom I showed you yesterday ? 

NoTS 1. Ascertain first whether the relatiTe pronoun ie dejhdu w vit' 
dejmiti* The definite relative pronoan ia mtM^tt, toelc^^ ^t\^4, instead 
oS which also the demonstrative ttt, ^\t, tatf/ is used, l^he indefinite is 
foer, tt>a^. This is so indefinite, that it has neither fbminine gender, nor 
plar. number. 

NoTB % The interrogative pronoan does not remove the verb to the 
•ad of the sentence, like the relative. Therefore ascertain first, whether 
the pronoun is used as on interrogative or a relative. In the sentence, Who 
has done this ? tbho is an interrogative, and the order of the words is, Who 
has this done ? but in the following, -— I cannot ttU you who hat done ii, — 
who is a relative, and the order of the words is, / eon you not tell who U 
done hat. The last sentence is called in the German^ Latin, and Greek 
grammars, an indirect question. 

The room, Hi ^xmmtt ; to pay, %t^itn * to dO) tifixn, part, get^it ; to 
tell, fagen ; naughty, unartig ; to know, tt>i|feii/ French, savoir ; hnntn, French, 
connoitre. SBtffen is used of notions which we comprehend with our 
mind -, fennen^ of objects and notions with which we are only acquainted 5 
as, iif tneif ben S)tamen Ui SRannr^ ; i^ Unnt ten S0tann ; to take, ne^men 
(irr.) ; contented, jufcieben ; to happen, gef((^e^en ; it has happened, etf i^ 
gef(^e(;ett; to talk, fprec^en; absent, obtoefenb; to ask, frogen; to show, 
teigen. 



J ' 






ON THE AUXILIARY VERBS OF MOODS. 



We may not do it. He has not liked (mSgetl) to do it. 
May I see what you are doing ? Your friend would not do 
me the favor. His father has not been willing (perf. of 
tDOl(en) to give him a horse. I will not quarrel with you. 
Tell the boy that he shall have it soon. The door ought 
to be opened now. Your sister ought to have kept her 
promise. Can you tell me who lives in that house ? The 
merchant could not pay his debts. He has not been able 
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to get the book. Had he been able to get it, he would 
have bought it with pleasure. His children are not al- 
lowed (pres. of bfirfirn) to play with mine. Why have the 
children not been allowed to play ? Why has he not done 
it ? He has not been allowed. The man must be in bad 
circumstances. My servant was obliged (mfiffett) to wait 
a whole hour. Our master has been obliged to punish two 
boys. Let me do it. He made him go out of {Mi^, dat.) 
the house. 

Note. As the verbs may, will, shall, ought, can, must, have neither an 
infinitive nor a preterite participle, the perf., ploperf., and fature tenses 
cannot be formed; and when these tenses are required, we mast have 
recourse to other verbs ; as, lean do it; I could do it; I have been abU 
to do it; I must do it; I have been obliged to do it. But we have no sy- 
nonymous verb for ot^ht ; and therefore the perf. and pitiperf. tenses are 
expressed by putting the auxiliary to have before the infinitive of the verb 
which ought modifies 3 as, / ought to have done it, \^ ^^tte ti t^ttlt foCIetl. 
^^ i^htt t4 t^un mS^n, is not expressed by, / liked to have done it, but 
by, I should have liked to doiL 

The favor, tet (5cfa{itn ; to quarrel, janfen ; to open, Bjfnen ; soon, baCb ; 
now, je^t ; to keep, ()a(tett ; the promise, Hi S3erfpre((^en ; the merchant, 
tet ^aufmann ; to pay, btioifitn ; the debt, ^er &^nit ; to get, befommen ; 
to play, fpte(en ; bad, ^tfylt^t ; the servant, Ux JDiener ; to wait, toarten ; the 
master, ^er Ufyctx ; to punish, biftxaftn* 

We have not been able to read his letter. They have 
not been willing to do me that favor. He has been obliged 
to confess it. I ought to have written to (att^ ace.) my sis- 
ter. Ye have not been allowed to drink wine. We have 
not liked (migctt) to drink water. He will be able to do it 
to-morrow. My neighbour is said to be rich. It may 
(finneu) be ; but we must not believe all that (xod^) people 
say. How long have you been obliged to wait ? You will 
never be able to finish this work. I shall never like to trav- 
el by night. 

To read, (efen; the letter, ber (Brief; to confess, befetinen; to drink, 
trinten ; to believe, gCauben ; people, tie ieute ; how, \vU ; never, tAtmaU ; 
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to finish, httntigitn ; the work, ba# SBnt; to travel, rtifnt ; by night, in bcr 
^A^t, or itg Sfl4(j^t#. 



•ti> 



ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Your father has not given me the answer which I ex- 
pected. Have you read the history of the Reformation 7 
Who has written the history of the Crusades which you lent 
me ? It was ten o'clock when I came home. You ought 
not to have eaten and drunk so much. The boy sat on 
(auf, dat.) a chair, and his mother stood by him. Your 
son has brought me your letter; I thought he had lost it. 
If I had known that you knew this man, I should have 
sent him to (}lt/ dat.) you. We have spoken to {iXiXt, dat.) 
him on (iibctT/ ace.) the subject. Is your father at home ? 
No; he is gone to (nac^/ dat.) town. Give (2d pers. sing.) 
me a sheet of paper and two pens. Read this sentence 
once more. Do not speak to him. My friend has not su^ 
fered much ; he died on the tenth of July. *' The apple 
does not fall far from the stem/' is a German proverb. 
Where is my hat 1 It hangs on that nail. Where is Hen- 
ry ? He is washing his hands. Francis is reading the 
newspaper. 

The answer, Ut 2Cnmctt ; to expect, txtMvttn ; to read, (efen ; the his- 
tory, bte (5t{^i^tt ; the Reformation, ^er Oieformation ; the Crosades, bte 
^eu|)dge ; to lend, U\t)tn ; home, nat^ -^attfe ; to eat, effen ; to drink, ttin* 
ten ; to sit, ff^en ; to stand, Mtn ; to lose, ttxiuvtn ; to speak, f)>re(&en ; 
the subject, ber (Segenflanb ; at home, )u •^aufe; to go, ge^en; the sentence, 
bet @a^ ; once more, m6) etnmat; to saffer, Ui^en ; to die, fferben ; to fall, 
fuUen; tiie stem, ber (Btamm* the proverb, ba^ ®pt\^ttt; the hat, bet 
^ut ; to hang, ^angen ; the nail, ber 9tage( ; to wash, tt>af([^en ; the newspa^ 
per, bte ^eitutig. 

2 
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ON THE COMPOUND VERBS. 

^ First Class (separable). 

-^ We copy his letters. This boy has copied his transla- 
tion. Will you copy this for me ? The mail arrives at 
(Uttl) seven o'clock. The mail has not yet arrived. The 
moon rose this evening at nine o'clock. Why have you 
given it up ? Do not give it up. Where is your mother ? 
She is gone out. At (tint/ ace.) what time did she go out ? 
At ten o'clock. Will you listen to me ? I will read my 
letter to you. Has he read the passage to you ? Read 
this passage once more to me. Take your slate away. I 
shall take it away very soon. Why have you taken my hat 
away ? Do not prefer money to virtue. Cato preferred 
death to captivity. I should not have preferred his corhpa- 
ny to yours. The ambassador has been recalled. The 
plan has been given up. The vessel is sunk, and ten men 
have perished. I wish to go out ; but I cannot. I had no 
time to copy ray letter. We were compelled to give it up. 

To copy, abf4^tei^en ; the translation, tie Iteberfeftung ; the mail, bie ^^©f!; 
to arrive, antofnmen ; to rise, aufge^en ; to give up, aufge^en ; to go out, 
au^ge^en ; to listen to, )U^$ren (gov. dat.) 3 to read to, bortefen (gov. dat.) ; 
the passage, bie ®te((e ; once more, no(^ einmat ; to take away, tpegnef^men ; 
the slate, bie dlec^^entafeC ; to prefer, t>orjte(jen ; the death, ber Xob ; the 
captivity, bte 0ef»ngenf<^ft ; the company, tie (SefeUfc^aft; the ambassa- 
dor, bet ^efanbte; to recall, jtirftifrufen ; the plan, ter ^(Ait; to give up, 
aufge^en; the vessel, batf^cj^iff; to sink, ftn(en (irr.); to perish, umfom* 
men ; to compel, jivingen (irr.). 

v'^^ ^ Second Class (inseparable). 

We commit a sin when we speak an untruth. Many 
sins are committed in order to obtain money. A new ma- 
chine has been invented. Can you tell me who has in- 
vented it ? We do not always attain our object. Do you 
understand me ? I do not understand every word. I have 
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been misled by the outward appearance. Two mistakes 
have escaped ray attention. Whoever commits a crime 
dishonors himself. The whole town has been destroyed. 
My dear boy, you have misunderstood me. What you have 
done displeases me much. My friend has left a large for* 
tune. Why did you not resist the temptation? Do not 
trouble yourself, I shall answer the letter. Can you ex- 
plain this sentence to me ? I have often explained it, and 
I hope that I shall be able to explain it to you. Your 
mother has spoked you entirely, I will excuse you this 
time. 

To commit, begef^en ; the sin, bte ®&nbe ; to speak, teben ; in order to, 
ttm — ju; the machine, Me SWaftt^ine; to invent, erfinben ; to attain, errei« 
4^en; the object, bet ^\9ti; to understand, terftttfin; to mislead, berfS^ren; 
the outward appearance, bet ^u^ere 0<^ein ; the mistake, hit ^H)itt ; to es- 
cape, entge^en; the attention, bte '^ufmertfamteit ; the crime, hai SBerbre* 
<|en ; to dishonor, ente^ren ; to destroy, jerjlSren ; to misunderstand, m\f' 
terjief^en; to displease, miffaKen ; much, fe^r; to leave, ^iitter(a(fen ; the 
fortune, ba# ^erni^geit ; to resist, t9tbet|{e^en (gov. dat.) j the temptation, 
bte S8erfu((^ung ; to trouble, bemiM^eti ; to answer, beantloorten ; to explain, 
tttihttn * the sentence, bee @a^ ; to spoil, berlvS^nen ; entirely, g^njli^. 



\1U. 



ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 



Rule I - 4. The grass is green. The boys write. 
Man is a mortal creature. He can write. We go out. I 
have been imprudent. The children would have been 
wiser. I ought to have spoken. I have been able to work. 
My mother would have been blamed. They are gone out. 
We have been obliged to wait. 

The grass, ba# &tag; mortal, f{erb(i((^; the creature, ba# (Stf^9pf; im- 
prudent, unborft<bttg ; wise, toeife ; to blame, tabein ; to be obliged, mftlfett ; 
to wait, toarten. 

Rule 5-8. The child has made a mistake. Many 
children make mistakes. We encourage our friends. Our 



V 
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friends have encouraged us. We are grateful to our 
friends. They begin their work. They have accomplish- 
ed their work. The father can give his son no hope. 
The master has given the servant his wages. The son will 
relate the story to his father. The judge has given up the 
criminal to the jailer. My neighbour will introduce your 
son to his friend. He has given it to me. He has recom- 
mended me to you. I shall send you the books. I shall 
give them to you. 

The mistake; bet ^tl)ttt ; to encourage, aufmuntern * grateful, ^(in(6ar ; 
to begin, anfiingen ; the work, bie *^xbeit ; to accomplish, }u @tanbe brin« 
gen ; the master, bet ^^err ; the servant, bet !iDtener ; the wages, ber itt)n ; 
the judge, bet SHidjter ; to give up, flNrgeben ; the criminal, bet S5erbre(t)et ; 
the jailer, bee ^ertetmeifler ; to introduce, torfleUen. 

Rule 9—13. You have written this page carelessly. 
This man writes his letters carelessly. Your friend has 
treated my son kindly. I have heard the account with 
great pleasure. I shall write to-morrow a long letter to my 
mother. You shall not play at cards on a Sunday. I saw 
him the day before yesterday. The master of this house 
died four days ago at Paris. We shall see you this after- 
noon at four o'clock at {in, dat.) our house. I have found 
the book on the table. I shall send a parcel to Germany 
next week. Our gardener found yesterday a beautiful flow- 
er in our garden. Your brother did not give me the mon- 
ey yesterday, but the day before yesterday. He did not 
give me a pen, but a pencil. He did not do it yesterday, 
but the day before yesterday. We have seen the gentleman 
at church. We shall receive no news from them. You 
have, perhaps, misunderstood the child. 

The page, bte @elte ; carelessly, na^i^fft^ ; to treat, be^anbctn ; kindly, 
Sftrig; the account, bie £fiaf^tx6)t; to play at cards, Garten fpielen ; the day 
before yesterday, feorgeflern ; the master, ber -^err ; to die, flerben (irr.) ; the 
parcel, batf ^ixdit; the gentleman, ber •^etrr; at church, in ber itircf^e ; to 
receive, er^aUen ; news, Sfteuigfeiten ; to misunderstand, miffberjle^en. 
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Rule 14. My brother will, with pleasure, send you to- 
morrow his horse. I could not give him yesterday the 
wished-for answer. 

N. B. The words of theee two sentence! are first to be pat in their 
proper order, and then to be transposed acoordiog to rule. 
Wished-for, get9ftnf(^t ; the answer, Me '^nmnt. 

Rule 15-18. Do not speak to hira. Should the ta^ 
lor come, he must wait. If you will wait an hour, I will go 
with you. I will go with you, if you will wait an hour. 
When {aU) the sun rose, the fog disappeared. As (ba) I 
am not well, I shall stay at home to-day. Although he is 
rich, yet he is not happy. After we had worked ten hours, 
we were very tired. 1 told him that you could not come 
to-day. We shall go home before it gets dark. I shall 
keep the horse until you pay the money. Whilst we were 
walking, he related to me his history. My father will 
grant your request as far as he can do it. 

The tailor, ^er &^nt\Ux ; to rise, aufge^en ; the fog, ber ^tbti ; to stay at 
home, 3u -^aufe b(etben ; tired, mfibe ; it geu dark, e# tvirb finfler ; to keep, 
btt)aittn ; to walk, f^aftieren ; to grant, grtoo^ren ; the request, He flSitte. 

Rule 19-23. The town which they have built is very 
small. Can you tell me where this man lives ? Can you 
tell me why he has done this ? I do not know whither he 
is gone. I cannot tell you who has given me the informa- 
tion. What I have written, I have written. Who is not 
for (fftt/ ace.) us is against (U)i^(r/ ace.) us. If I had 
been able to do it, I should have done it. I know that the 
wicked will one day be punished. I went this morning to 
him in order to deliver the letter which I had received. In 
order to learn the conditions, I wrote him a letter. 

The town, Me &tabt; to build, bduen ; whither, ivobin; the information, 
He 9ta^t'td9t; I am able, i^ tann ; the wicked. He f86fen ; to punish, beflro* 
fftt ; once, eliifl ; in order to, itm — fU ; to deliver, (ibetliefern ; to receive^ 
erba(ten ; to learn, erfa^ren ; the condition, bie iSeHngung. 

2» 
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Rule 24-27. He has, indeed, worked long, but he 
has done little. We must praise him, for he has acted well. 
He has not only been industrious, but also made progress. 
I have requested him to pay me the money, but he will not 
do it. Scarcely an hour had passed when he came to my 
house. He will neither convince me nor him. He must 
either return the book, or send me the money. 

Indeed, )ti>ar; to act, ^attbeCtt; indastrious, ffetftg; progress, 3ortf<t^ritte ; 
to request, bitten ; to pay, bejo^ten ; scarcely, taum ; it has passed, etf t(l 
Dergangen ; neither — nor, toeber — noc^ ; to convince, ilber|eugen ; either — 
JOT, enttvebev — obet ; to return, |urfidf(|^irfen. 

I have oilen praised this man, and I shall praise him 
now, for I know that he deserves praise. If he deserved 
blame, I should blame him, although he is my friend ; for I 
will not be partial, but impartial. I am not yet tired, al- 
though I have worked eight hours. Although I have work- 
ed eight hours, I am not yet tired. If the horse which I 
bought of .(t)On/ dat. ) you had been stronger, I should not 
liave sold it. I should not have sold the horse which I 
bought of you, if it had been stronger. Had the horse 
which I bought of you been stronger, I should not have 
sold it. You know that we love these children. That we 
love these children you know. We shall not go out to-day, 
because it is too cold. It is too cold, therefore we shall 
not go out to-day. 

To deserve, berbUtten ; praise, Ub ; blame, Xatti; to blame, tabe(n ; par- 
tial, i)artbelif<i^ ; not yet, not^ nl4)t ; tired, milbe ; strong, fatf ; to sell, bet« 
taufrn ; to go out, ani^geben. 



ON SOME PREPOSITIONS. 

cjBegen, on account of (gen.); \»^xtn^, (gen.) during; urn— -toUCen, 
^gen.) for the sake of; anflatt, (gen.) instead of; aui, out of, from (dat.) ; 
tty, with, near, on (dat.) ; mit, with (dat.) ; na^, after, to (dat.); fett^ since 
(dat.) 5 ttn, fVom, of, by (dat.) ; )u, to, at (dat.). 
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Have you spoken to him on account of the books ? We 
have not seen her since the death of her child. Is your 
father at home? No, he went this moment out of the 
house ; I believe he is gone to your house. Has any body 
been here during my absence ? No, nobody. Will you 
have the goodness to send this parcel to my house T With 
the greatest pleasure. We intend to leave London on ac- 
count of the health of our children. When did you hear 
from your father and mother ? I heard yesterday from 
them ; I had a letter from my mother ; she mentioned that 
my aunt was with her. I must do it for the sake of my 
honor. We shall be with you at the appointed hour. Will 
you take a walk with me after (the) tea ? I come instead 
of my father. When did you return from your journey ? 
Two days after your departure. 

The moment, tit 'UttgtnbM; to believe, glaubtn ; any body, jeman^ ; the 
absence, tie 2(t>toefenf^eit ; the goodness, bie (Sfite ; the parcel, ba# piidtt ; 
to intend, gebenfen; to leave, f>er(affen ; the health, tit (3ifttntf)tlt ; to men- 
tion, ertt>iUnen; the aunt, tit Xante; appointed, beflimmt; to take a walk, 
einen ®pa4iergang ma((^en ; to return, |ttr&tfe^ren ; the departure, bU 
'^(t>relfe. 

^nx^, through, by (ace.) ; fdr, for (ace.) ; tffnt, without (ace.) ; qt^tn, to- 
wards, against (ace.) ; um, (ace.) around, about, at ; an, on, near, at (dat. 
and ace.) 5 auf, on (dat and ace.) ; in, in, into (dat. and ace.) ; ftber^ over, 
above, beyond, on (dat. and ace.) 3 unter, under, beneath, among (dat. and 
ace.) 5 tcx, before, ago (dat. and ace.) ; )tmf(^en^ between (dat. and ace.) 3 
ifinttv, behind (dat. and ace). 

The inundation was so great, that the water flowed through 
the houses which stood on the bank of the river. Many 
children fell into the water, but they crept out without the 
assistance of their parents. Your son refused to assist me 
in this affair ; he will do nothing for me although I have 
always been very kind towards him. The children were 
standing around the table when I came into the room. 
Much may happen in the course of a year. A naked sword 
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hung over his head whilst he was sitting on his throne. I 
would not advise you to walk over this bridge. It rained 
two hours ago, and now it freezes. We have a large field 
behind our garden. There is no passage between these 
two houses. Why did you not put the money on the table? 
There was no room on the table. Where is your daugh- 
ter ? You will find her among those girls. I am much 
obliged to you for your kindness. You would do me a 
great favor, if you would speak to your friend on the sub- 
ject. 

The inundation, bU ttebetfc^loemmitng ; to flow, fitefien, irr. ; the bank, 
batf Itfer ; to fall, fUUen/ irr. ; to creep oat, {)ttM4tv\t^tn, in.; the parents, 
bie (SUtrti ; to refuse, fi^ ivetgern ; the affair, bte ttf nge(egenbelt ; to happen, 
gef((;el;en ; the course, ber iauf ; naked, b(of ; the sword, tai @(^it>erbt; to 
hang, i^angen/ irr. ; whilst, lO(i(;renb ; to sit, ft^en, irr. ; the throne, ber X^ron ; 
advise, ratben (gov. dat.); the bridge, bie ®t(kfe; the passage, ber (Sang; 
to put, (egen; the room, ber Sftaum^ ber ^lati.; the favor, ber (SefaUen ; the 
subject, ber ®egenflanb. 



ON SOME CONJUNCTIONS. 

^Cber, but J fonbern/ but; baf^ that; bamttr in order that; aU, when; 
ttenn, when, if; ba, as ; inbem, since ; fettbem, since ; nad^bem^ after ; toet(,'^ 
because ; tbg,Uii), although ; |e — befio, the — the. 

I shall not go out to-day, since I am not well. I have 
been very unwell since you were here, but I hope that I 
shall soon be well again. You are not poor, but rich ; if 
you really were poor, I should do for you what I could. 
The more we do for this man the more he expects. I can- 
not yet tell you when I shall have time to copy the two let- 
ters. Although I have a great wish to do it, yet I am 
afraid that several circumstances will prevent me. Exam- 
ine the things well, in order that you may not be deceived. 
As it is so very cold, I do not expect to see my sister to- 
night. She did not come yesterday, because it was too 
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cold. When I walk fast I soon get warm, even if the 
weather is very cold. We were richly rewarded, after we 
had suffered much. You ought to have been here not at 
two, but at three o'clock. The longer the days are, the 
shorter are the nights. When they returned from their 
journey, I found them so altered that I did not know them. 

Realij, i9ir((t4^ ; to expect, ttf»atttn ; to tell, fagett ; to copy, abf(^rti< 
ben ; I am afraid, i^ htf^x^tt ; to preTent, berbinbern ; to examine, unterfu* 
^tn; the things, bie Q^ad^tn; to deceive, betrAgen/ irr. ; to-night, biefeit 
'•Xbtnh ; to walk, geben ; fast, f(^ne(( ; richly, rei(|^(i(|^ ; to reward, beCobnrn ; 
to saffer, Uxtfn, irr. 3 altered f^er^bert. 

S>SLt)tt, therefore ; Saturn, on that account, for that reason ; bennoc}), nev- 
ertheless ; bo((^/ yet, still ; enblict^/ at length ; b^rnac^ and na^f)tx, afterwards ; 
)t^e^, yet, however ; ni(^t aCUin, ntd)t nur, ni<t^t blo^, not only ; fonbern ml^, 
but also ; fot — au^, however ; fo toobt — <i(tf Aud), as well as, both — and ; 
toebev — M^, neither — nor 5 enrtDcber — cber^ either ~ or 3 i\»av, indeed, 
it is true. 

The boy could not find the gentleman to whom you sent 
him with a letter ; he therefore brought it back. We ex- 
pect to-night some friends ; for that reason we must stay at 
home. This man has been in my service, and neverthe- 
less he maintains that he does not know me. However 
rich he is, yet he is not happy. Both his father and his un- 
cle advised him to have nothing to do with this man ; but 
he would not listen to (attf/ ace.) their advice. I esteem 
him for (iDCgcn) his piety as well as for his learning. At 
length, my dear friend, I have not only received your letter, 
but also the parcel which you sent me. I cannot show 
you my garden now, I will do it afterwards. At first he 
refused to pay me the money, but afterwards he did it. 
You have either misunderstood me, or acted against my 
will. I can tell you, that you will neither see him nor 
hear from him. He has, indeed, promised you to return, 
but I know that he will not keep his promise. 
To bring back, juriUbringen ; the service, bet ^ienf ; to maintain, be* 
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llfanpun ; the uncle, bet OMm ; to advise, tattftn ; to listen, ^6ren ; to es- 
teem, a4^ten ; the piety, tit QrSmmigteit ; the learning, bu ®eie^tfamteit ; 
at first, anfang^ ; to misunderstand, oiiftoerfie^en ; to promise, tnfptt^tn, 
irr. 5 to return, iuMttfyctti ; the promise, ba# SBerfpre^^en. 



GENERAL SENTENCES. 

How do you do, my dear friend ? I thank you, I am 
pretty well now. Last week I had a very bad cold. The 
weather has been extremely cold. Where have you been 
the whole morning ? I have been on the ice ; I am very 
fond of skating. If you had told me that yon intended to 
go, I should have gone with you. To-morrow you must 
not go without roe. How do you like England ? I like it 
very well, but I hope I shall like it still better in a few 
years. How long have you been here? About nine 
months. Could you speak English when you arrived in 
London ? Not a word. Then you have made rapid pro- 
gress. The knowledge of Latin was of great use to me, 
Do you find the English language difficult ? The pronun- 
ciation I find very difficult. I wish to see Mr. N ; 

can you tell me where he lives, and at what time I shall 
most probably find him at home ? If I am not mistaken, 
he lives in the Strand ; and if you go at ten o'clock, you 
will be sure to find him at home. If I had time I should 
go with you^ Can you recommend me a good bookseller ? 
If you wish to buy German books, I advise you to go to 
Mr. Wacey, near the Royal Exchange, or to Messrs. Black 
and Armstrong, No. 8, Wellington street. North, Strand. 

A cold, eine (?rta(tung ; the ice, H^ dig ; to be very fond of a thing, eiit 
grof er tjreunb ton tttoai fet^n ; to skate, (S(^(ittfc|^u() Caufen, irr. ; I like, tnir 
gefftUt; about, •^ngef^f^r ; to arrive, antommen^ irr. ; rapid. fd^neU; progresi, 
3ortf(t^rttte ; the knowledge, Ht itennenif ; Latin, ba^ Uukni^d^t ; the pro- 
nunciation, bie '^tt^fpract^e * probably, xo^tfvf^tinlid) ; I am mistaken, ^ irre 
mic|^ ; the Strand, ber ^tranb ; you are sore to find him, 0U finUn \f)n ge* 
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fpif ; to recommend, tmpfifiUn, irr. ; near, na^e btp ; the Royal Eichaoge, 
tie itniglii^t $85rfe ; Mr., ^ttt, Meaara., ^erreit. 

Will you have the goodness to awake me, for I wish to 
rise early. Why do you wish to rise early ? Do you in- 
tend to go out ? No, I have some letters to write. Will 
you dine with me to-morrow ? With great pleasure. At 
what time do you dine ? At five o'clock. May I offer you 
some roast heef? Yes, I thank you. Mutton is much 
better in England than in Germany. Do you like roast 
pork ? I like it very much. Will you allow me to give 
you a potato ? No, I thank you, I shall take some peas. 
Do you not eat mustard with your roast beef? Yes, I like 
the English mustard very much. 

To awake, Wtdtn ; lo rise, atiflfle^en ; early, frfif^ ; to dine, §tt ^ittag 
tfftn ; to offer, anbieten ; roast beef, gebratenetf 9ltnbf!eif((^ ; mutton, ^am* 
meifld^^ ; I like, id^ mag ; I like much, i^ mag gero ; the potato, Me Jtat' 
toffe( ; the pea, tie (Scbfe ; the mustard, ter ®enf. 
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PART II. 

ETYMOLOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL 

EXERCISES. ^ 



ON THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

{Page ^-36), 

The law of nature is the law of God. Virtue gives 
peace and tranquillity of mind to men. The peculiarities 
of a man are sometimes unpleasant. The son of the gar- 
dener stands at {m, dat.) the corner of the garden with a 
knife in his hand, and a hat on (auf/ dat.) his head. The 
boy cannot see the light of the sun. The description of 
the cruelty of the woman has filled me with horror. A 
Christian is convinced of (t>on/ dat.) the immortality of his 
soul ; and his hope of a better existence after the death 
of his body fills his soul with consolation on the brink 
of the grave. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. 

Note. The definite article is required in German before abstract ideas 
which are represented in their whole extent like a species ; and before 
concrete notions which represent a whole genus or species ; as, ba^ lajier 
fM}tt intf ^tx^ttbtn, vice leads to perdition 3 ter ^iti^^ ift fterblic^/ man 
is mortal. 

The law, (Sefeft * the nature, bie 9tatur ; the peace, bet: ^rtebe * the tran- 
quillity of mind, bte (5tm&tf)ixut)t ; sometimes, bx^YotiUn ; unpleasant, un« 
angene(^m ; the gardener, ttt Q^ttntx ; the corner, tie G?rfe ; the hat, bet 
^utbl the light, batf (i<l|^t; the description, bie fdtf^xHbun^; the cruelty, 
bie (9raufam(eit ; to fill, etfftUeti ; the horror, ber Zbfd)tu, ba^ (Sraufen ; the 
Christian, bn (E^rifl ; to convince, dberjeugen (insep.) ; the immortality, bit 
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tlttflerbn<l|^(ete ; the existence, hA4 ^afei^n ; the death, bet Xob ; the eonao- 
lation, bet Xrofi ; the brink, bet fRant ; the grave, ba# (Stab ; the fear, bU 
9ttt(bt ; the Lord, bet •^ett ; the beginning, bet '^nfang ; the wisdom, bie 
SSei^r^^eit. 

I have lost mj pens. The color of the ink and paper is 
not good. I have given the man no hope. The knives^ 
forks, and spoons are on (auf/ dat.) the table. Give me 
those plates. The walls of his room are covered with pic- 
tares. Horses, cows, sheep, and pigs are very useful an- 
imals. He wept for (t)Or) joy. We are all pilgrims and 
sojourners on (attf ) earth. She has made her will in favor 
of her daughters. The mothers of the children have spok- 
en to the master of the school concerning {Wt^fti, gen.) 
the books. He peeled the apple with a silver knife. W» 
have beautiful flowers in our garden. The birds sing in 
the trees. Our existence on earth is of (1)011/ dat.) short 
duration. 

To lose, betUeten (irr.) 5 the color, bie S^tbe ; the ink, bie 2)inte ; the 
plate, bet Xe((et ; the wall, bie SBanb ; to cover, bebeiten * the picture, Ht 
S9i(b ; the horse, bdtf 9^fetb ; the cow, bie S^uf) ; the sheep, batf 0(^aaf ; the 
pig, ba^ ^((^toein ; useful, n&^(i(|^ ; the animal, batf X^et ; to weep, tveinett ;. 
the joy, bie S^eube; the pilgrim, bet ^^i^d^ioi ; the sojourner, bet ^i^emb* 
(ing ; the will, hai Xeffament ; in favor of, }u ^unffen ; the daughter, bii^ 
Xocbtet ; the master, bet Ubtet ; to peel, ^^tn ; silver, fttbettt ; to sing, 
ftngen ; short, tut) ; the duration, bie ^attet. 

Have you seen my brother ? I have seen the father of \ 
the boy. He has given proofs of his faith. I cannot see 
the letters of his name. My books are in my room. This 
is not agreeable to the will of the emperor. The fate of 
nations is governed by {^on, dat.) a wise Providence. Ed- 
ucation is to (fur, ace.) the mind, what cleanliness is to the 
body. The utility of iron, steel, and copper is great. 
The girls play with the boys. He is in the palace of the 
king and the queen. Horses, cows, and sheep are grazing 
on (auf/ dat.) the mountains and in the valleys. My shoe& 

3 
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are under the table. My boots are not clean. I prefer 
virtue to riches, and friendship to money. We have bought 
needles, pins, a pair of scissors, and two penknives. The 
eyes and the ears of this man were opened. 

The proof, ^er S3eit>ei^ ; the faith, ber (3(aube ; the letter, ttx S3u(^fla^e ; 
the name, bet 0tame ; agreeable, gemaf^ ; the will, ber 2Bi(U ; the emperor, 
Ux i^aifer ; the fate, ba# @((^i(ffa( ; the nation, batf ^cit ; to govern, regie 
ren; the Providence, bte SBorfe^ung; the edacation, Me (?r)te^ung; the 
mind, bet (Stift; the cleanliness, bie gieitt(i(^teit ; the body, ber ieib; the 
utility, ber S'luften ; the iron, barf (Jtfen; the steel, ber ^tai)i; the copper, 
barf kupfn ; the girl, barf SWabci^en ; the palace, ber paiiafi ; to graze, xctu 
ben ; the mountain, ber S^erg ; the shoe, bet &^\xt) ; the boot, bev ®ttefe( ; 
clean, rein ; to prefer, bor)iefyen ; the riches, ber ^t't^tfjum ; the friendship, 
bie 5reunbft|>afl ; the needle, bie Dlabel ; the pin, bie ©tectnabel ; the pair of 
scissors, bie ®(^eere ; the penknife, barf (Jebermejfer ; the eye, barf '^uge ; the 
ear, barf 0t^ ; to open, Sffnen. 



ON THE DECLENSION OF FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES 

AND PROPER NAMES. 

(Pa^* 36-40.) 

I DO not know the name of the Professor. Do yon 
know the Professor. There are Doctors of Theology and 
Philosophy. Charles is very diligent in his studies. The 
study of the Gospels is the most useful occupation. There 
are many brave officers in the English army. Students 
should not neglect their studies. The house of Lord B. 
will soon be sold. Do you know the rules relating to the 
substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and participles? Milton's 
Paradise Lost is in {m(fi, dat.) my opinion superior to 
Klopstock's Messiah. Voss's translation of Homer is very 
excellent. Henry the Fifth, king of England, the son of 
Henry the Fourth, married Catherine, the daughter of 
Charles the Sixth, king of France. Tell Elizabeth's 
brother that I cannot find Mary's books, but that I shall 



^ 
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send the pictures to Sophy. Alcuin's life, written by (i)en, 
dat. ) Doctor Lorentz, one of the Professors of History in 
(atl/ dat.) the University of Halle, is a very instructive and 
interesting book, and deserves to be read by every one of 
his countrymen. He was born at York. Goethe's Works 
consist of (dU^/ dat.) fifty volumes. 

Note. The University qf Halle, is either tie ttntoerftttlt ^aUt, or tn 

There are, e^ gUf>t; the theology, Me X^eo(ogie; the philosophy, tU 
^iiofcpifk ; Charles, Stutl ; diligent, fleip^tg ; aseful, n&fi,ui} ; the occupa- 
tion, Me ^ef(|HifHgung ; brave, tapftx ; English, dngjii^d) ; the student, tec 
0tubent; to neglect, bernott^laffigen ; the rule, tie 9tege( ; relating to, fiber ; 
Paradise Lost, tertornetf ^arabie^ ; the opinion, bie S9leinung ; superior to, 
t)or)dg(i(f^er ai4; the Messiah, bet SO?effia^ ; the translation, Me tle(>erfe({ung ; 
excellent, t>ortrepi(^ ; to marry, (^eirdt^en ; France, ^tantvtUJ^ ; the picture, 
ba^ S3i(b ; the history, Me ®ef4^i(^te ; instructive, (ef;rtei(^ ; interesting, un« 
ter^aitenb; to deserve, terbienen; every one, ein ieber; the countryman, 
bet ianUmann, pi. (anb^(eute ; to be Som, geboren \wcUn ; the work, H^ 
2Dert; to consist, beffe^en; the volume, ber S8anb. 

The trade of Germany is important, but the manufacto- 
ries of England are more important. Many people travel 
in summer to (nac6/ dat.) Switzerland. The historian 
Zschocke has written the history of Switzerland in one 
volume. The inhabitants of Frankfort have great advanta* 
ges over {^Ot, dat.) the citizens of Hamburg. The king- 
dom of Christ is not of (t>on) this world. The two Stol- 
bergs are dead, but one of the Schlegels is still alive ; he is 
professor in the University of Bonn. Herder's works are 
not so much read as Goethe's and Schiller's. I went last 
night to see the Klefekers, and to-night I shall go to see 
the Greens. 

The trade, ber -^anbeC ; important, toi(^tig ; the manufactory, Me ^ann* 
fUctur; people, iettte; to travel, reifen; the historian, ber (&e^^i4ft^d)xti^ 
btv ; the inhabitant, ber (Sinloo^ner ; the advantage, ber Q3crtf}ei( ; the cit* 
izen, ber SSdrger; the kingdon, ba^ Sfteic^; dead, tobt; still, ntdf; alive, am 
leben ; to go to see, t>ef«4>en ; last night, geffern 2ibttit ; to-night, biefen 
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ON THE ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE SUBSTAN- 
TIVES. 

{Page 40 -U.) 

I RETURN to you my best thanks for your kindness. We 
will have no quarrels and contentions. This man has fall- 
en into poverty through misfortunes. Many deaths have 
taken place in this family during (n)d(;ren^/ gen.) the last 
year. Important affairs are discussed in the councils of 
the ministers. In summer it is pleasant to walk on the 
sands near {naijt ax\, dat.) the water. A ream of paper 
consists of (au^) twenty quires. I have bought fifly pounds 
of coffee. Will you have the goodness to give me a cup of 
coffee ? Shall I give you a glass of wine ? An army of 
ten thousand men was put to flight. Send m^ten yards of 
cloth. Shall I send you ten yards of this cloth ? Yes, if 
you please. I shall send for six pounds of these raisins, 
and for ten pounds of those figs. The shoemaker has made 
me four pairs of shoes. My mother gave the boy two pairs 
of blue stockings, and two pairs of black trousers. At (um) 
Easter we have a very short vacation ; at Whitsuntide none 
at all ; but at Christmas five weeks. 

To return, dbffatten ; the thanks, ber ^ant; the quarrel, ber $ant, ph 
^antereien; the contention, ber &tttit, pi. (StreitigNiten ; I have fallen, k^ 
(in gerat^en ; misfortune, Ung(ii(f, pi. Ungtildt tffa((e ; the death, Ut Xob, pi. 
Xobe^f^Ue; to take place, 0tatt ftnben; to discuss, befptrecl^en ; the coun- 
cils, bU (Rat^^betfammtungen ; the sands, bev (BMt ; the ream, ba<r SHietf ; 
to consist, beffe^en ; a quire, ein i8uc(^ ; a cup, eine Xaffe ; to put to flight, in 
bU ^lud)t f((^(agen ; the yard, tie CElUe ; the cloth, hag Xu(^ ; to send for, ^o< 
(en (affen ; a raisin, eine O^oftne ; a fig, eine*3eige ; the stocking, ter (Strumpf ; 
trousers, ^ofen ; the vacation, tie 3erien. 

N. B. The words which do not admit of a plural express for the most 
part abstract notions ; as, ^ant, &txtxt, Xot, Unglutf/ ^ergnflgen. The pla-- 
rals, p^nfereien, ^treitigteiren, Xobe^f^Ue, UngUVt#fa((e, iSergnftgungen^ are 
formed from singulars which express concrete notions. S>(i^ ^ergnflgen ii 
pleasure in the abstract, bie SBergnilgitng is a particular pleasure, an amuse- 
ment 
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ON THE DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

{Page 46-56.) 

My penknife is blunt. Is your pencil black or red ? 
The book which you lent me is very excellent ; but the pa- 
per I cannot call fine. Is the door open ? The man is 
not so old as the woman. Students ought to be industri- 
ous. Be always mindful of thy duties, and never unmind- 
ful of a kindness which has been shown to thee. The gen- 
eral, bold and brave, led his army to the field of battle. 
Good advice is precious. My sister makes good coffee and 
good tea. Old people, young men and women, and little 
children, walked in the beautiful garden of our kind friend. 
Good people go home straightway. The color of good old 
red wine is frequently pale. The price of good fresh 
Dutch butter is at this season very high. Spanish onions 
are very mild. Hambro beef tastes better than ham. 
There is at present no wine in the famous Heidelberg 
cask. The Bremen newspaper is much read in the North 
of Germany. 

Blunt, f[uttH)f; to lend, (ei^ett, irr. ^ excellent, tJOrtreffUtf^ ; to call, nen- 
titn ; fine, f<l^6n ; open, ojfen ; the student, bet ^tnbent ; mindful, eingebent ; 
the kiodnesB, Me ©efotClgfeit; to show, erttxifen, irr. 5 the general, ber 5e(b« 
^ert; bold, tflJ^n; brave, tai)fer; to lead, fu()ren; the field of battle, batf 
©4>la((?tfelb ; the advice, ber Sdat^; precious, tijeuer; people, ieute; to 
walk, fixUikten ; kind, giltig; home, m^ -^aufe; straightway, geraberf 
SBegerf ; pale, btof ; frequently, (^awftg. 

The diseases of young children are oflen dangerous. 
The author of this excellent, but expensive, work has sent 
me a copy of it. Every honest man hates flattery. The 
flattery of a mean parasite deceives many a good and up- 
right man. My friend has bought a beautiful garden. All 
good children accept the presents of their affectionate pa- 
rents with a grateful heart. When we walk through the 

3» 
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streets of this great metropolis, we can see many fine 
prints, pictures, and paintings, in the windows of the shops. 
It is my painful duty to inform you, that our good and ami- 
able cousin is dead ; he died at (duf/ dat.) the country-seat 
of our old uncle. To you, good people, I can give no real 
consolation. I have nothing agreeable to say to you. My 
friend has made me a present of (mit/ dat.) fine apples 
and pears. This my good child was dangerously ill ; but 
our excellent physician has restored its health with very 
little medicine. 

The disease, tie j^ran(^eit ; dangerous, gefa^r(i(|^ ; the author, bet ^et« 
fajfer ; expensive, tof{fj>ie(t9 ; ihe work, ba^ 2Bert; the copy, ber '^bbtru(t; 
of it, be|fe(ben ; the flattery, tie ^(^meid^elei ; mean, gemein ; the parasite, 
bet ^dfrnaxo^tv ; to deceive, betrdgen ; many a, manc^er ; upright, auftid)* 
tig ; to accept, annebmen ; affectionate, Uebet>o(C ; the parents, bte dittvn ; 
the metropolis, bie -^auptffabt ; the print, bet ^upferjlicl^ ; the picture, Hi 
SBiib ; the painting, batf (9em^(be ; the shop, bet (aben ; painful, f(l^meti(t(|^ ; 
to inform, bena(t^ri(|^tigen ; amiable, (ieben#ioiltbig ; the country-seat, bet 
.rlanbftft; the uncle, bet jD^eim; real, tmt((i(|^ ; the consolation, bet Xtof{; 
agreeable, angenebm ; the physician, bet ttfr)t ; to restore, tbieber^erf{e((eti ; 
;the medicine, bie tj(t|enei 

We ought always to be employed with something useful. 
An even way through this short life is, for a weak creature, 
not always the most beneficial. Our countryman. Owl* 
glass, was always cheerful on a gloomy day, in the expec- 
tation of a serene one. A learned man, whose great merit 
is not rewarded by (\)on) men, finds his reward in his no- 
ble heart. This German is an old acquaintance of mine 
and my son's. We ought to admire what is great and sub- 
lime, and to love what is great and noble. We are con- 
vinced of (^on) your good intentions, and return to you our 
best thanks for your great kindness. I have seen many 
dear friends during (n>dt)renb) my long journey. We were 
received by all with the greatest kindness. 

I am employed, \^ bin bef((><lfrtgt ; even, eben; the creature, ba# (5e- 
fcj^Spf; beneficial, b<Uf<(ttt ; the countryman, bet ianb^mann ; Owlglass, 
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(?tt(enfpi(ge( ; cheerfbl, betgtiftgt; gloomy, tt^t; the expectation, ^ie 
(SfrtDartuttg ; serene, ^eitct (one is not to be translated) ; the merit, hoi 
SBetbienfi ; to reward, btletftitn ; of mine and my son's, bon mir unb meinem 
Go^ne ; to admire, bt\»untitn ; sublime, ttf^abtn ; to convince, &b(r)eugen ; 
the intention, tie 'Hbfi^t ; to receive, em^fangtn, or aufnr^mett. 



ON THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

{Page 56 '6t.) 

Iron is more useful than gold and silver, though the val- 
ue of gold and silver is much greater. Homer was a great- 
er poet than Virgil. The rose is not less beautiful than 
the tulip, though the tulip is more gaudy. Ignorant men 
are generally more conceited and proud than others. That 
book is better than mine. London is the richest city in 
Europe. This is the palest face which I have ever seen. 
The longest days and the shortest nights are more agree- 
able than the longest nights and the shortest days. I never 
had a better servant. They suffered the greatest hardships 
in the roughest climate. Dearest brother, it is my most 
heartfelt wish to see you as soon as possible, in order to 
show you one of the finest children. 

The iron, Hi <?ifen ; though, th^U\d) ; the poet, bet 2>i(^ter ; the tulip, 
bie Xu(|>e; gaudy, ptadftt^li; conceited, eingebitbet; proud, |lo(}; pale, 
bidf; ever, |emaU, or \e* agreeable, angenel^m; the servant, ber 3)tenet; to 
suffer, erbulben ; the hardship, bie SRSbfeligt^it ; the climate, ber '^itnmeltf* 
f{rf(^ ; rough, rou^ ; as soon as, fo ba(b aU ; in order to show, um — - |U 
leigen. 

Nature shows us objects which are more beautiful than 
those of art. No woman has ever evinced a more noble 
heart. Many persons might live in smaller houses, if they 
had smaller families. The very best man is not without 
faults. Let us always be more mindful of our duty than of 
the praise of men. The color of this cloth is more green 
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thaa black. When our distress is greatest, God's assist- 
ance is nearest. In the morning we are most cheerful. 
When the days are shortest the nights are longest. We 
enjoyed on our journey the sight of the most flourishing 
fields, the most delightful hills and valleys ; but our pleas- 
ure would have been much greater, if the weather had not 
been so extremely hot. I am your most obedient servant. 
The lion is the strongest and most courageous of all an- 
imals. 

ISature, Ht S^l^ttur ; the object^ Itt Oegenffanb ; art, W i^unf{ ; to eviace, 
an ben Xag (egen ; persons^ itntt ; without, tt)M, gov. ace. 3 the fault, bet 
Setter ; the duty, bie ^fliifyt; the praise, ba^ lob ; the distress, bte Otctf) ; 
the assistaace, bie •^tllfe; in the morning, betf Sl^orgentf; cheerful, bcitet ; 
to enjoy, gentefeit, irr. ; the journey, bie SReife; the sight, ber '^nbtkt; 
flourishing, bliibenb ; delightful, nebUc(^ ; the hill, ber •^ilge(; the weather, 
tai better ; obedient, ge^orfam ; the lion, ber Uvot ; strong, flart ; cour- 
ageous, mut(;ig. 



ON THE NUMERALS. 

1. — Cardiital and Ordinal Numbers. 
(Page 63 -67.) 

We were yesterday in the company often gentlemen and 
eight ladies. An army of a hundred thousand men took 
four thousand five hundred and sixty-three prisoners. The 
battle was fought in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fourteen, at (um) three o'clock in the afternoon. I re- 
ceived yesterday one-and-twenty letters. My servant has 
found a purse, in which were one-and-forty guineas, one- 
and-thirty crowns, and sixteen shillings. There (e^) were 
two hundred and fifty persons at (auf/ dat.) the ball. Our 
friend will come on the fiilh of this month. On the eleventh 
of July we had the hottest day. Edward the Sixth, son of 
Henry the Eighth, was but (erfl) nine years old when he 
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began to reign. One leg is sometimes a little longer than 
the other. Have you got two pens ? No, I have only one. 
One of these men is lame. The conversation of two inti- 
mate friends is pleasant. The arms of ten soldiers were 
found ; but the shoes of these four boys we cannot find. 

The company, tie (9efe((f((^aft ; the gentleman, ber •^err ; the lady, Me 
^amt; I take prisoner, id) ne^me gefangen; the battJe, tie &^i<i^t; to fight, 
Ueftrn ; in the aflernoon, beiT 9ta4>mittag# ; to receive, er^atten, irr. 3 the 
parse, ter $8ettte( ; a guinea, eine (Suinee ; the crown, ter S^cntntf)aUT ; 
Edward, (fbuarb ; to begin, anfangen ; the leg, baif S9ein ; sometimes, 
ttian(!)ma( ; lame, k^m ; the conversation, tie Untertetung ; intimate, ter* 
traut; the arms, tie 2Bafen. 

2. — The Partitive, Distinctive, Dimidiative, Multiplicative, 
Variative, Fractional, and Reiterative Numbers. 

(P^g-e 67-69.) 

I HAVE given him a threefold reward ; for I have given 
him three dollars and a half. You must not go all at once ; 
you may go four at a time. The animal creation is di- 
vided into six classes ; they are, firstly, the mammalia ; 
secondly, the birds ; thirdly, the amphibious animals ; fourth- 
ly, the fishes ; fifthly, the insects ; sixthly, the reptiles. 
This poor man has lost half his property. The half of a 
fourth is an eighth. You shall have two thirds, and I shall 
be satisfied with one third. Which book do you wish to 
have ? It is quite the same to me. I have sent you three 
kinds of cloth. Who made this triangular figure in my 
book? I have seen your brother to-day three times. I 
know that you have done it four times ; how can you say, 
that you did it only once ? We can do it in (awf/ ace. ) a 
simple manner. The distance from Hamburg to Altona 
is about two miles and a half. 

The reward, bie S3e(o^nung ; the dollar, Ut XHitt ; at once, auf einmaO 
or i\tiU\(fy; the animal creation, ba^ XHsrret((); to divide, eint^eilen; the 
class, tie S^iafft ; the mammalia, bie ^augt^iete ; the amphibious animals, 
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tU 2tmv^ibhn ; the reptiles, td^ (Smhtmt ; the property, ba^ SStvmSgeit ; 
the figure, bie Sigut ; simple, einfuc^ ; the manner, tie SBeife ; the distance, 
Me (?ntfernttng ; aboat, o(;ngefa(;tr. 



3. — Indefinite Numerals. 
(Pogr* 69-71.) 

This child is the favorite of every one. I have at pres- 
ent very little leisure ; I hope I shall have a little more in 
a few weeks. He has spent his little money. Why do you 
stand here idle all the day ? Many families go every year 
to the sea-coast. Such an institution as this is not to he 
found in all Germany. I have admonished him many 
times, but he would never listen to (auf/ ace.) my worda. 
There are two children in the room, to which shall I give 
the apple? To either. Where is St. Paul's church? Go 
straight on ; any body will tell you. It has thundered sev- 
eral times. Can you give me some ink ? No, but I can 
give you some pens. Many a father neglects his duty to 
(gegeii/ ace.) his children. Where are your old coins? 
I have lost them all. Have you much money? No, I have 
nothing ; I have given all to my sister. Every four years 
we have a leap-year. We have received all sorts of books 
from Germany ; but we intend to send some back. He 
has been on (auf, dat.) the continent all the year. 

The favorite, ber iieblittg ; the leisure, tie SRuf e * to spend, bevie^^ren ; 
idle, milf ig ; the sea-coast, bie (Sttt^^t ; the institution, Me '^njlatt ; to ad- 
monish, ermaf^nen ; is to be found, xft {n f?nben ; to listen, f^^ren ; St. Paurs 
church, Me ^au(rf'iJhr([je ; straight on, gerabe autf ; to thunder, bonnern ; to 
neglect, i>ernAd)(a|figeu ; the coin, Me ^dn)e ; the leap-year, H^ ^^it* 
j^ijt ; to intend, gebenten ; the continent, H^ feffe Unb. 
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ON THE PRONOUNS. 
].— Personal, Reflsctitb, aitd Recifbocal Pronouks. 

{Page TZ -16.) 

Do you know him ? I know him, but I do not see him. 
She does not love them ; and they will not lo?e her. Will 
you lend me a pen ? With pleasure. I will give you one, 
if you will accept it of me. Hast thou given the book to 
her or to him ? Neither to her, nor to him ; but to them. 
Have I told you that we saw you yesterday in (the) church ? 
Why did you not speak to him ? When do you intend to 
setoff? To-morrow; but I hope that we shall soon see 
each other again. We do not know ourselves, if we con- 
sider ourselves as (fut/ ace.) perfect beings. As we are all 
imperfect and weak, we ought to assist each other. 

To accept; anne^men ; neither — nor, totUt — tit6) ; to set off, abreifen ; 
to consider, (;a(ten ; perfect, boUtcmmen ; the being, to^ SBefen; to assist, 

Do you remember me ? Yes, but I do not know where 
I have met you. If you will not assist him for his sake, 
do not for mine. I wished to borrow your umbrella ; but 
DOW I see I am not in want of it. He has bought a pen- 
cil, but he cannot write with it ; it is too hard. Is it a wo- 
man who saved the child ? No, it is a man. Many per- 
sons might make their life (say, to themselves the life) 
easy, if they wished. He says that his heart [say^ to him 
the heart) beats with joy, when he thinks of {^^% ace.) 
me, and thee, and him. Those who commit suicide gen- 
erally cut their throats (say, to themselves the throat). My 
uncle has sent his servant to your house, that (bamit) he 
may aslc your pardon for (tDCgen, gen.) the offence. The 
assembly consisted of {(kWi) two hundred and twelve per- 
sons, but only ten of them took a part in (att/ dat.) the af- 
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fair. To-morrow I shall send you the books which I hare 
promised you ; if they please you, I advise you to buy them. 
Matilda is in (the) town ; I will write to (jxn, ace.) her, 
and invite her to come to see us, and to stay some time 
with (btt)) us. I will not speak of him now. Taste this 
apple ; you will find it sweet and agreeable. What do you 
think of it. 

To remember, ft(^ erinnern (gov. gen.) 5 to meet, atttreffett/ irr. ; to bor- 
row, borgen ; the umbrella, ber 9tegenf(|^irm ; I am in want, i^ bin bebilrfHg ; 
to BavA, retten ; to beat, ((opfen ; to commit, bege^en ; suicide, Qtlbfimcxt ; 
to cut, abf(()neiten/ irr. ; the throat, hit Jte^U ; the uncle, ber OMm ; I ask 
your pardon, x6) bittt &it um Q3er)etbung ; the offence, Me S3e(eibigung ; the 
assembly, bie S8erfamm(uttg ; to consist, befleben ; I take a part, i^ nebme 
2(ntbet( ; the affair, bie 2(nge(egen^ett ; to promise, t>erf)>re4>en, irr. 3 to 
please, gefaUtn/ irr. (gov. dat.) 3 to advise, ta^tn (gov. dat) ; to invite 
eintaben, irr.; to come to see, befuc^en; to stay, bUU>in, irr. 3 to taste, 

2. — The Possessive Provouks. 
(Pagrc 76-78.) 

She has found her gloves, and I have lost mine. The 
wedding of my son and his daughter will soon take plaqe. 
His ambition is the only cause of his imprudence. Our 
child has lost its cold. Is this your book ? No, it is his, 
but I wish it were mine. I pity my poor neighbour ; he 
lost his property during the last war. Can you tell my sis- j 

ter whose shoes and boots these are ? The shoes are mine, j 

but the boots are his. This umbrella is mine, not his. 
Have you seen my friend, and can you tell me how his <i 

family is ? The number of the inhabitants of our large 
town has much decreased. I gave the money into his 
hands, and yet he tells my father that he did not receive it. 
He has written two letters to (an, ace.) his Majesty, the 
king. I have lost a book, and a friend of yours (i. e. one 
of your friends) has found it. Your daughter is handsom- * 
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er than mine, but mine has more understanding than jours. 
Your rooms are larger than oars, but ours are more con- 
venient than hers. If we are patient in tribulation, we 
shall be consoled in due season. 

The glove, ^ev •^anbft^u^ ; the wedding, bte •^od^ieit ; to take place, flm 
t)aUti ; the ambition, bte ^f)xb^tttt ; the imprudence, Ut Unt^rftd^tigtdt ; 
the cold, Me (?rta(titng ; I wish (see Gram., page 101), YotUtn ; to pity, 
bc^auern ; the boot, ter (2>tiefe( (Gram., p. 29) 5 the number, bie ^a(^( ; the 
inhabitant, ber (?intt)0^ner ; to decrease, abntf)mtn, irr. ; yet, bennocj^ ; hand- 
some, fc^Sn ; the understanding, tet SBerf!anb ; convenient, bequem ; patient, 
gebn(big ; the tribulation, tie Xrdbfat ; to console, tr^flen. 

3. — The Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(Pa^c78-81.) 

This book is to be had, but that is out of print. That 
lady is my niece, and those children are her sons. The 
cloaks of these boys and of those girls are torn. She has 
brought her portrait, and that of her husband. I saw yes- 
terday the library of the king, and also that of the queen. 
You ought to be ashamed of that. Do you remember that 
day on (aU/ dat.) which we met at Paris? Happy is he 
who does not believe flatterers. Are you in want of that 
money which you lent me ? He who promotes idleness 
does great injury. Men commonly hate him whom they 
fear. If thou lovest them that hate thee, thou folio west the 
precepts of thy Lord. You have punished him who was 
innocent, and rewarded her who had done wrong. Charity 
is that virtue by (aU/ dat.) which a true follower of Christ 
is known. 

Is to be had, ifl )U (joben (Gram., page 221 ) j out of print, bergnjfen ; tlie 
cloak, Ut 2J?ante( ; torn, jerrifTcn ; the portrait, batf 23t(bnip? ; the husband, 
bet SlRann, or (Siatte ; the library, hit ^kbiittijtt ; to be ashamed, ft((^ f4^a* 
men ; to meet, )ttfammetttreifen ; happy, g(d(tU((^ ; to believe, glauben (gov. 
dat.) ; the flatterer, bet Q^mtxij^in ; I am in want, x^ bin bebSrfttg (gov. 
gen.); to promote, befSrbern ; the idleness, bet SOlupfiggang; to do injury, 
e)(^<iben fliften ; commonly, geit>S(^n(i(^ ; to fear, fur^^een, with the ace, or 

4 
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fi^f&t^ttn, with f>nand the dat; to follow, fo(gen (gov. dat.); the pre* 
cept, He 58orfc[^uft; the Lord, ber ^err; to punish, teflrafen ; innocent, 
«nfc()u(btg ; to reward, befoljneit ; wrong, unretf^t ; charity, bte iitbt ; the fol- 
lower, bet Otacl^fbfger ; to know, ttUnntn, irr. 

He has said that which no man can deny. I have bought 
these apples of (1)0U, dat.) the same man. Have you ever 
seen such an impudent man ! I do not like to have inter- 
course with such-like people. Such a work ought to be 
paid well. Beware of ())0U/ dat. ) impostors ; there are many 
of them. These are hard eggs and those are sofl ones. 
This is a hen and that is a cock. He did not dine yester- 
day with (6ci/ dat.) his neighbour, but with his (the neigh- 
bour's) son. She spoke to her servant and her (the ser- 
vant's) daughter. This flower and its leaves are very pret- 
ty. I will have nothing to do with that. Of that much 
might be said. Herewith you receive the amount of your 
bill. He applies for {\\m, ace.) the situation ; but he is 
not fit for it. 

To deny, (eugnen; impudent, unterfc^amt ; I like to have, x^ fjabt gern; 
the intercourse, t»er Umgang ; to beware, fi^ (jiltten ; there are, etf glebt ; 
the egg, ba£f (Si; soft, toeicf); to dine, }u SWittag ejfen; the servant, bie 
2)^agb; pretty, ^ubf4> ; to receive, etljaUen ; the amount, ber S3etrag;,the 
bill, bie 0ie(|pnung ; to apply, anf^attett/ irr. ; the situation, bie ®tet(e ; fit, 
tauglic^ ; for it, baau. 

4. — The Relative and Interrogative Pronouns. 

(Pagrc81-84.) 

Thb man who flatters us is a most dangerous being. 
The letters which you have shown me are tolerably well 
written. He who was with (6ei, dat.) you related to me 
all that had passed. The woman to whom I have lent so 
much money is dead. Who is there 1 Whose horse have 
you bought ? Some one, in whose house I never was, and 
to whom I never spoke, has invited me. What do you wish 
to see ? I wish to see once more that bonnet which you 
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showed me yesterday. Thoa, Qod, who hast created us, 
who every day grantest us new benefits, commandest us to 
love thee with (t)OU/ dat.) our whole heart, and our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. Lying is a vice for ())ev, dat.) which 
young persons ought to have the greatest horror. Charity, 
the exercise of which is so frequently commanded in the 
Holy Scriptures, is one of the noblest virtues. We who 
have had so much experience are not so easily deceived 
as you who have no knowledge of the world. That man 
whose actions are frequently praised easily becomes vain, 
and that girl is vain whose beauty makes her proud. I 
neither know what has happened nor what you think. 

To flatter, fcf^metc^efn ; most, ^S(^f{; to show, leigen ; tolerably, )iem(i(^ ; 
to pass, ft(^ {utragett ; to invite, eintabeit/ irr. 5 once more, m^ einma( ; the 
bonnet, ber ^«t ; to create, erf(^affen, irr. 5 to grant, gettjoijtcn ; the benefit, 
tie 5S«^(t^at ; to command, htftfjltn, irr., or geHeten ; the lying, ta^ (dgeit ; 
the vice, H^ ia^n ; the horror, ^tt 'Hb^^ttt ; the practice, tU Uebung ; the 
Holy Scriptures, tie ^eitige <B<fytift; the experience, tie (frfaf^rung; the 
knowledge of the world. Me 2Beltfenntnipf ; the action, tie ^antCung ; the 
girl, tatf Satcjien ; the beauty, tie ®clj$n^eit ; neither — nor, toetet — no(^. 

Can you tell me of what he has been found guilty ? To 
whom do you owe the money ? One of your cousins is 
arrived froCn the Continent ; which is it ? My brother 
writes to me that two of your sisters are going to learn 
German ; which are they ? The philosopher Stilpo once 
said, — "All that I have is in my head." That is some- 
thing of which I shall not speak again. What kind of 
wine do you like best ? Whatever he may have done I am 
willing to forgive him. He has no subject on (ft6ei*/ ace.) 
which he likes to speak to me. Can you tell me from {au^, 
dat.) what the evil thoughts proceed ? Whoever the boy 
may be who has broken the window in the school-room, he 
shall pay for it. Whatever you may have to do, you ought 
to write to me more frequently. In whatever you do, be 
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guided by honesty ; and in whatever you say, never deviate 
from the path of truth. 

Guilty, f(^u(big (gov. gen.) ; I owe, i(^ bin f(^u(big (goy. ace.) ; the cous- 
in, ber better ; to arriTo, anHmmtn ; the Continent, ba# ftftt latib ; I am 
going to learn, ^ toerbe (ernen ; I like, i((^ mag; well, g^tt/ comp. lUbtt, 
sup. am liebflen ; willing, beteit\vU(tg ; to forgive, bergeben ; the subject, ber 
(Segenffanb ; I like to speak, i^ fpredbe gem ; to proceed, (ommen/ (}ert>orge« 
ben ; to break, jerbrec^en ; in whatever, in aUem, tva^ ; to guide, (etten ; to 
deviate, abipet(^en, irr. ; the path, ber ^fat, 

5. — The Indefinite Pronouns. 
{Page 84, 85.) 

Nothing of importance has happened. Have you seen 
any body whom I know ? No ; no one. I have spoken to 
some one on (fiber/ ace.) the affair, but I am afraid it will 
not come to any thing. Trust no one who has deceived 
you. One is too oflen dissatisfied when one cannot attain 
one^s object ; this is wrong ; for one cannot expect that 
one should succeed in every thing. One may think what 
one pleases, but neither say nor do what one pleases. I 
hear that several persons fell through the ice yesterday ; 
can you tell me whether any one was drowned ? No, no 
one ; I myself was present. Let us go oursdves to see 
what can be done; for even our best friend could do 
nothing. 

The importance, bie SBic^tigt^it ; the affair, bie '^nge(egenbeit ; I am 
afraid, i^ fdrc^te * it does not come to any thing, etf ioirb ni^t4 barautf ; to 
trust, ttanttx (gov. dat.)j dissatisfied, mt^bergndgt ; to attain, txxtvfyen; 
one^s is to be expressed by the possessive pronoun ; the object, ber ^\otd ; 
I succeed in every thing, mir gelingt alUrf ; I please, mlr btikht, or gcfittt ; 
to fall, faUen^ irr. j to be drowned, ertrinten (intrans. irr.) ; present, }ttg(gen« 
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ON THE VERBS. 

On the Auxiliary Vkrbs of Tevses, akd the RsontAR 

Transitiys Verbs. 

{Page 96 -9S.) 

Had you an opportunity of seeing him yesterday ? 
Were you present when he told the story ? Did he be- 
come a merchant or a broker when he was twenty-one 
years old ? People do not always praise those who deserve 
praise. Envy often misleads them to hate thoise whom they 
ought to love. This is a clear proof, that the heart of man 
is polluted by sin. Boys, you will be punished if you are 
idle and naughty. VTe have had no fine weather this win- 
ter. It has been mild enough ; but we have reason to com- 
plain of (u6ei*/ ace.) too much rain. I hope it will soon 
improve. I am always pleased when I hear of (t)Oll, dat.) 
a good action. We are not always loved by (t^Ott/ dat.) 
men when we speak the truth and act sincerely. How 
would you have acted if you had been in (an, dat.) my 
situation. I should not have punished him, but should 
have sent him away immediately. The book which you 
sought has been laid on (auf/ ace.) the table without my 
knowledge. I am sorry that you have had so much trouble 
to find it. Your uncle and I have been quite wet. If you 
had married him, you would have had a tyrant instead of 
((infltatt, gen.) a husband. 

The opportunity, tie (9e(e^en(^elt ; tlie broker, bet S^afCer; people, bie 
S!)Tenf(|?en ; to deserve, berbienen ; envy, ber 9leib ♦ mislead, betteiten ; the 
proof, bet S3el\>ctrf ; to pollute, befTecfen ; to punish, bejlrafen ; idle, ttSge ; 
naughty, itnatttg ; the reason, bie Utfad^ ; to complain, ((agen ; to improve, 
beffet inetben ; pleased, betgnligt ; to act, ^anbetn ; sincerely, attfHc^tid ; the 
situation, bie @te((e; to send away, toegf(|^uf en ; immediately, fogUict) ; with- 
out, tljtitf ace; knowledge, SBtffen; I am sorry, esf tijut mtt (eib; the 
trouble, bte SWufje ; to marry, ^eitdt^^en ; the tyrant, bet X9t«nti. 

4» 
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Have patience and be indulgent. Let us be grateful to 
those who assist us and are kind to (gcgett/ ace.) us. Watch 
and pray that ye may not fall into temptation. Let love 
be without dissimulation. Bless them who persecute you ; 
bless and curse not. Shall I not have the pleasure of see- 
ing you to-morrow 1 If France were as rich as England, 
would it not be the first country in the world ? My friend 
has sold his horse ; but he will buy a better one. We were 
playing when we were fetched. I cannot come now, for I 
am writing a letter which I wish to finish as soon as possi- 
ble. The days have grown much longer since I was here. 
Many an innocent man has been persecuted from {an^, 
dat.) malice and hatred. Recourse must be had to another 
expedient. Let us go into the garden, and gather the ap- 
ples which we can find. Can you tell me where this gen- 
tleman has studied ? I believe at (}u) Oxford. Our pres- 
ent king has reigned four years. How are you, my dear 
friend 1 I hope you are getting better every day. 

Indulgent, tia(t)gtebig ; to watch, \»ad)tn ; to pray, beteti ; the temptation, 
bte '^nftt^tung ; let love be {say, the love be) ; the dissimulation, Me SBer* 
f{e((ung ; to bless, fegnen ; to persecute, betfolgen^ to curse, flu^tn ; as rich 
as, fo tt\d) ftU ; the country, ba^ ianb ; to fetch, ^oUn ; to grow long, (ang 
tverten; since, feirbem ; innocent, unfcf^uttig; the malice, tie $8o6r(;eit; to 
have recourse, ^ifffutt^t nelTtnen/ irr. ; the expedient, ba^ MttH ; to gather, 
ttujTefen ; present, jefttg ; to get better, beffer toerben. 

On the Auxiliary Verbs of Moods. 
{Page 99 - 106.) 

He may say what he pleases, I will not listen to (auf, 
ace.) him. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Can 
that boy write ? We dare not invite him* We must not 
offend her ? I let him work two hours every day. I do 
not like to go out, for it might rain. He maintains that he 
has actually bought the house. I admit that you are right 
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and I am wrong. You might do me that favor without 
trouble. May I see what you are^doing ? He must be a 
bad man if he could do such a thing. Let me do it. I 
have never liked to be in the company of proud people^ 
and hope I never shall like it. I have not yet been able 
to do for you iXrhat I promised you yesterday. I know I 
ought to have done it. 

I please, mir gefa((t ; to listen, (;8ren ; to invite, einUben ; to offend, bt* 
(ei^igen; to maintain, see iDoUen; actually, it>ir(Uc|) ; to admit, ««e foUen; 
I am right, i^ f^abi ttfi)t ; wrong, unxe^t ; the favor, ber (Sif^iicn ; such a 
thing, fo ettoa^ ; to promise, ttt^v^t^tn. 

We have not been allowed to go out. May I ask, why 
not 1 I will let you know to-morrow. Do you like these 
apples ? No, I have never liked them. Have you wished 
to speak to him, but not been able to find him ? that is 
very strange. The king is said to come to town to-day or 
to-morrow, in order to open Parliament. It might, per- 
haps, be advisable, but I do not like to say any thing. We 
must not defend those who are in the wrong, even if they 
were our best friends. We have ordered the tailor to 
come, for our children must have new clothes. I should 
indeed like to see him, if I could; but where shall I find an 
opportunity ? He ought to have spoken sooner ; and I 
wish I had spoken sooner ; then it might have been done. 

To be allowed, bflrfen ; strange, fmttxHv ; to town, m^ ber ^tatt ; Par- 
liament, ba«r ^avtament ; perhaps, tiettetC^t ; not any thing, m6}t^ ; to de- 
fend, bett^eibtgen ; to be in the wrong, unxt^t fja^en ; even, fetbfl ; the tai- 
lor, ter 0(j>neiber ; clothes, ^(eiber ; indeed, tt>c()( ; sooner, friVjer ; I wish, 
icti tt>ot(te ; then, aUHim, 

Should the weather be fine to-morrow, you may expect 
me at (um, ace.) eleven o'clock. The boys have not been 
able to say their lesson. He has had a beautiful garden 
laid out behind (^intet/ dat.) his new house. He advises 
me to do the same ; but I leave that alone. This cannot 
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be done without great expense. My sister has been obliged 
to have one of her teeth drawn. We are to be there at 
ten o'clock. Which of the boys is to go, John or Henry ? 
Let me go. I must have my hair cut. He is said to be 
an upright man ; I am inclined to doubt it. I see you are 
crying ; what is the meaning of these tears ? He speaks 
of subjects which cannot be comprehended. My friend 
requested me to detain the thief, but I let him go. 

To expect, erivartett ; the lesson, tie ^fufgabe ; to lay out, antegctt, irr. 5 
to advise, ratljen, irr. (gov. dat.) 5 to leave alone, blelben (affeit ; the ex- 
pense, tie Jtoffen (plur.) ; the tooth, htt $ai)n; to draw, au^)iel)en (say, to 
herself a tooth) 3 John, ^o^ann ; the hair, tie •^aare {say, to myself the 
hair) 5 upright, aufric(>tig ; to doubt, bejltjeifetn ; the tears, Me X^ranen ; the 
subject, bet (Segenjlant ; to comprehend, btgttifin, irr. ; to request, bitttn, 
irr. 'y to detain, fjalttn, irr. 

On the Irhegular Verbs. 
(Page 106-122.) 

They were talking whilst I was writing. The beggar 
asked me for (uttt/ ace.) money, but I gave him bread. 
Christ did not sin ; neither was guile found in his mouth. 
When he was reviled, he reviled not again ; when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not. My friend took possession of 
(ton, dat.) his new house yesterday. I have been sitting 
here all day, but I have eaten nothing and drunk very little. 
Give (thou) him some money for me. Has she brought 
her work with her ? I wish that he would bring roe good 
accounts of (\)on/ dat.) my father. Step (thou) hither. 
My sister bore her sufferings patiently, but I must say, she 
suffered very much. He sat on a chair, and I stood near 
him ; he lifted up his eyes suddenly to (gen, ace.) heaven, 
and expired. He advises me to go out ; but it begins to 
rain. I held him by {bit), dat.) the arm, but he escaped 
from me. This man eats very little. We went to a ball 
last night, but we did not stay long. Have you seen the 
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man to whom I hare given the money? Our physician 
gives us great hopes ; he sees no danger. I have written 
two letters to {an, ace.) him, but have not yet received an 
answer. As soon as they saw us, they ran away. When 
your brother was in London, I offered him my services. 

To talk, fpxt^tn, irr. ; whilst, tD^^ren^ ; the beggar, ber 95ett(er ; to ask, 
bitten ; neither, no4) ; guile, Setritg ; to revile, f4^e(ten ; to suffer, (elben ; 
possession, ©eft^ ; to sit, ftftett ; I bring with me, x^ bringe tnit ; the work, 
Me 'Arbeit ; I wish, i^ ttJoUte ; the account, Me Sflat^thJ^t ; to step, tretett ; 
hither, Berber * to bear, tragen * near, nabe beo ; to lift up, aufbeben ; sud- 
denly, plS^tttb ; to expire, ben ©eifl aufgeben ; to hold, ba(ten ; to escape, 
enttanfen {gov. dat.) ; last night, geflern '^benb ; to stay, bUiben ; the physi- 
cian, bet t^rjt ; to receive, erbatten ; to run away, fcrttaufen ; to offer, an* 
bieten ; the service, ber )Dienf!. 

On the Intransitive or Neuter Verbs. 
(Po^e 122-126.) 

How did you sleep last night? I slept pretty well ; for I 
was tired when I went to bed ; I had worked very hard. 
The Apostle Paul says, — "I have fought a good fight." 
Why do you stand the whole day idle ? We sat round 
(ttm/ ace.) the table. We lay those things which lie ; but 
we place those things which stand. We seat ourselves 
when we wish to sit. The book lies on (attf; dat.) the 
table ; for I put it on it. The boy sits on the chair ; his 
mother put him on it. The candlestick stands on the ta- 
ble ; the servant put it on it. We were playing chess the 
whole evening, and when we left off we found that we had 
become quite stiff by sitting. I am quite sure that this 
man will become ill by drinking too much. I wanted some 
exercise; I have, therefore, taken a ride. His manners 
have degenerated since he has become rich. Nothing of 
importance has happened. Many a family has grown poor, 
because the father would not work. My son has almost 
recovered from his illness, and all unfavorable symptoms 
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have disappeared. The man has leaped out of (au^, dat.) 
the window in the third story, without {ctfXit, requires the 
inf. with }u) hurting himself; his leg, however, is Bwollen. 
We have walked to town. 

Pretty, jiem(i4) ; the Apostle, ber '^pcpi ; Paul, 9>att(urf ; to fight, f5ttM>* 
fttt ; the fight, t»er i^ampf ; idle, mfipfia ; to lay, tegen ; to lie, tlegen, irr. 5 
to place, fieUen ; to seat, fe^en ; the candlestick, ttt itn^tn ; the servant, 
tit Sy^agb ; chess, ®(^ac|^ ; to leave ofii*, AVift)hin ; to become stiff by sitting, 
p^ fitif ft^en ; to want, nSt(;ig t)abtn ; the exercise, tie 93et9egung ; to take a 
ride, vtititt, irr. ; the manners, tie (bitten ; to degenerate, autfarten ; to 
grow, tverten ; almost, beina()e ; to recover, genefen ; the illness, tie j^tant* 
^eit ; unfavorable, ungunjiig ; the symptom, ta£^ ^eic^^en ; to disappear, t>er« 
f<t)lDinten, irr. ; to leap, fpringen, irr. 3 the story, tatf ^tocdverf ; to hurt, 
bttitHtn ; however, )eto(|^ ; to walk, ge^en^ irr. 

On the Reflective Verbs. 
(Pflgre 126-130.) 

Madam, how do you find yourself? I rejoice to see you; 
for I longed for (uac^, dat.) a conversation with you. He 
has resigned all his privileges, and done a deed of which 
he is not ashamed. The rich man should not boast of his 
riches, nor the strong man of his strength, nor the wise 
man of his wisdom. I flatter myself with the hope of see- 
ing you soon. We have resolved not to go to the ball, for 
we are afraid of (1)0V/ dat.) the weather; but we rely on 
(auf/ ace.) the kindness of our friends, and hope that they 
will excuse us. My dear friend, you are very much mis- 
taken, if you imagine that this man thinks of {^CXi, dat.) 
you as he speaks. If you would venture to consider your- 
self his equal, he would soon show you by (turd^/ ace.) 
his behaviour that you must not presume so much. Has 
the key been found which I lost yesterday ? Do you think 
that this can be done ? No, it cannot be done. 

To rejoice, fid) freuen ; I long, mi((^ i>ev(angt ; to resign, ft4) begeben (gov. 
gen.) ; the deed, tie Xf)^t^ I am ashamed, i(i^ {^Kmt mi(^ (gov. gen.) -, the 
rich man, ter 9tei(^e (adjective used substantively) ; to boast, ft(^ tft^men 
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(gov. gen.) 3 1 resolve, l(^ (tttf(|^Ueffe mi^ ; to be afraid, ft<^ fSt^^teii ; to rely, 
fU) ter(ajfen ; to ezcuse, entf4)ulttgen ; to be mistaken, ftc^ ircen ; to imag- 
ine, ft(^ etnbitben; to yentnre, fiify unterfle^en; to consider, ^dten; his 
eqaal, i^m gUUf^ ; the behaviour, bo^ $8etragen ; to presume, fid) anmafen, 
or ^ t^nau^ntt^mtn ; the key, bet <S(^uffe(. 

On the Impersonal Verbs. 
(Pa^e 129-131.) 

Is it raining ? Not at present ; but I think it will soon 
rain. It has snowed the whole night ; and it freezes now 
very hard. I gave the poor boy a piece of bread, for he 
was very hungry ; and I shudder when I think how many 
there are who cannot get bread. How many times has it 
thundered ? It does not seem to me that he will succeed 
in this work. Nothing of importance has happened since 
I saw you. There are streets in London which are a mile 
Jong. It is the question, whether it is worth while to spend 
80 much money for so little pleasure. 

At present, )ttit ; hard, f!(it( ; the piece, tatT Qt^ ; I am hungry, m\^ 
fiungint; I shudder, m\^ fc^aubert ; how many, tote bie(e ; to get, btHmmtn ; 
I succeed in this work, mtr gelingt biefe 2itbtit ; it is worth while, i^ ifl bet 
SBioiji \onti) ; to spend, au^geben. 

On the Compound Verbs. 

{Page 130-141.) 
1st Class. 

Will you kindly assist me in my distress? At (uitl, 
ace.) what time did the sun rise this morning 1 I should 
have stayed away, had I known that I should be recalled 
80 soon. Open the door, if you please, and let the fire go 
out, to cool the room a little. Follow after me, saith our 
Saviour. I have begun my work, but I cannot now con- 
tinue it. Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. He 
communicated the account to me, but he refused to com- 
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municate it to others. Will you take me with you, when 
you go to Germany ? 

The distress, bie 9lot^ ; to stay away, xugbitibtn, irr. ; to recall, |urfi^u« 
ftn; to open, aufmact^en; to cool, abthi^Un; to follow after, na(^fo(gen (gov. 
dat.) ; to continue, fortfe^cn ; to knock, anHopfen ; to open, auftf^un ; to re- 
fuse, ft(|^ tvetgern ; I take with me, x6) ne(;me mit. 

2d Class. 

I WISHED to persuade him to follow my advice ; but I 
troubled myself in vain. Love cannot be obtained by com- 
pulsion. Many persons who have lost their money by 
gambling, or spent it in drinking, have become beggars. 
Never neglect what you have to do. He who misleads an 
innocent boy commits a great crime. The army destroyed 
the whole town, but the soldiers did not profane the tem- 
ples of the Lord. His conduct cannot be misinterpreted ; 
it has always displeased me. You receive this letter from 
(au^/ dat.) the hand of a dear friend, whom I strongly rec* 
ommend to you. 

To persuade, ^erebett ; the advice, bet fStatff ; in Tain, t>ergeben# ; to ob- 
tain by compulsion, erjtmngen, irr. 3 to lose by gambling, f>erfpie(en; to 
spend in drinking, l^txttxnttn, irr. 3 to neglect, berf^umen ; to mislead, lotf 
fUl^ren ; to commit, bege^en, irr. 3 the crime, Hi SSerbrec^en ; the soldier, 
bet (Solbat ; to profane, ent^eiltgen ; the conduct, bie *^ttf u^rung ; strongly, 
fiart ; to recommend, empfe^(en, irr. 

3d Class. 

Miss Slee has translated Alcuin's life. A whole reg- 
iment of infantry went over to the enemy. What is my 
sister doing ? She is changing her dress ; for she wishes 
to go out. I thought she had changed her dress an hour 
ago. My little bird had flown away, but I have fetched it 
back. The enemy resisted them a long time, but at last 
they forced through. I have twice repeated what I said, 
and I shall not repeat it a third time. This man has 
wasted a large fortune. 
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To translate, jlberfetett ; a regiment of infantry, Hit fiHegitnent 9ttft>o(f; 
to do, mac^en ; I change my dress, icfi ((eibe mxd^ urn ; to fly away, ti>egflie« 
gen^ irr.; to resist, Voittv^tijen (goT, dat.) 3 at last, |u(e4t; a third time, )um 
Written SD^ale ; to waste, tnv^biin^tn, irr. 

4th Class. 

He foretold me all that has happened, and I acknowledge 
his kindness ; for he intrusted a secret to me which has 
been very useful to me. Let us follow the example of our 
Saviour ; let us go about and do good. The boy stood on 
(auf^dat.) a high wall; I requested him not to jump down; 
but he said, "If I do not jump down, I shall be seen." 
Go out for (dUf/ ace. ) a minute if you please ; I shall call 
you in again. We have reserved to ourselves the pleasure 
of showing you our new house, as soon as it shall be quite 
finished. Why have you selected me for (}U/ dat.) the ob- 
ject of your envy and hatred. 

To foretell, tor^erfagen ; to acknowledge, anttUnmn ; to intrast, anther* 
tXMtn ; the secret, ^atf (Se^eimniff ; to follow, faCgen (gov. dat.) j to go 
about, umt^ergef)en ; to request, bitten ; to reserve, t^orbefjatten ; it is finish- 
ed, etf iff fertig ; to select, an€tx\»Ki)Un ; the object, ber ®egenffanb; the en- 
vy, ber 0teib; the hatred, ber <^af . 

5th Class. 

The plan which we had made has completely miscarried. 
Have you breakfasted ? Yes, we breakfast at eight o'clock. 
By (tuv(%/ ace.) the law no flesh is justified, although the 
law can acquit a person of (i)OU/ dat.) a crime. I have 
executed your order as well as I could. 

The plan, ber ^Matt ; completely, gSttjU(^ ; to miscarry, feb(f1)(Ag^tt ; the 
law, Hi 0efe( ; the order, betr S3efi^b( ; as well as, fo gut aU* 
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ON THE ADVERBS. 
(Pa^« 141-148.) 

Where are my shoes ? They are here. Have you seen 
our friend lately ? Yes, I saw him yesterday ; and I hope 
I shall see him again very soon. This girl writes well 
when she takes pains. Let us always act prudently and 
uprightly, then we need not be afraid of (t^Ot/ dat.) truly 
good men. The best oranges grow, as is well known, in 
Spain. I find this picture incomparably beautiful. I in- 
tend to deliver some lectures at (ir./ dat.) a public institu- 
tion gratis. At present we are incessantly troubled by beg- 
gars. An oldish and sickly gentleman called on me this 
morning, but, unfortunately, I was not at home. If we 
have given a promise, let us faithfully keep it ; otherwise 
we shall certainly lose our good name. He is 6y no means 
80 poor as he constantly pretends to be. It is quite in rain 
to talk to this man, for he will never listen to yon. Shall I 
try to get the book ? By all means. 

Lately, Mlr)(i(|) ; I take pains, i^ gebe mir $D?il^e ; prudently, ^ug ; then, 
ol^ann ; to need, btan^tn ; I am afraid, \^ fM^tt mi^ ; truly, tva^r^aft; 
the orange, tie 'Hpftlfnt ; Spain, ^panien ; incomparably, ttnt>(rgfei(^(t(f> ; 
I intend, \^ f}a1>t ttv, or i^ Hn SBi((eit^ ; to deliver, ^aCten ; the lecture, tie 
SOorUfung; the institution. He 'inflate; gratis, mtentgetttict^ ; to trouble, 
plaint ; the gentleman, ttr -^etr ; I call on him, id^ fprecj^e btp iijm bet ; 
unfortunately, ung(dcf(i4^er 2Betfe ; the promise, batf ^erfprec^en ; to keep, 
fatten; constantly, bef^AnMg; I pretend to be, \^ fteUe mi(^; to listen, 
blvtn ; to you, auf einen (the accus. of the indef. pers. pronoun, matt) ; to 
try, bttftt^tn; to get, Ntommen. 

This boy writes best. This ressel sails quicker than 
that ; but that sails quickest. The house of my friend is 
most splendidly furnished. My curiosity was stretched to 
the utmost. He showed himself extremely friendly towards 
me. The price of all these books amounts to (atif/ ace.) 
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ten shillings at most ; and I shall send them to your house 
to-morrow at the latest. Mrs. N. sends her best compli- 
ments to you. The days grow perceptibly longer. I like 
to go out in fine weather ; but to-day I would rather stay at 
home. This picture I find less beautiful than that. I did 
not see you before ; where did you come from ? His Maj- 
esty, the king, has most graciously received our petitions. 
I do not know what change has taken place in this gentle- 
man ; formerly he was always extremely polite ; now he 
hardly speaks to me. 

The vessel, ba^ ^ijf; quick, fil^nett ; splendidly, iwra^ttoW ; the curi- 
Ottty, bie Sfletigkvbe ; to streteh, fpannen ; to the utmost, auftf ^S4^e ; to 
show, betodfen, irr. ; to amount, ft(^ belauf^tt ; at most, |)8^(ntr ; I send my 
best compliments to you, i^ kffe m\d^ ^t)ntn beftn€ tmpftfjlen ; to grow, 
toerben ; I like to go out, td^ ge(^e gern au^ ; rather, {\tbtr ; before, t>ot^tn ; 
eee the difference between bot^itt and bor^^et ; the petition, bie iSittfctrift ; 
to take place, ftatt ftnben ; polite, i)tfli^ 

When did you return from your journey ? Only the day 
before yesterday, and I should have liked to stay another 
week in (duf/ dat.) the country. How many cups of cof* 
fee have you given the child ? As many as three. Why did 
you give him so much t I told you to give him only two. 
That is, indeed, an impudent man ; to-day he asserts some- 
thing, and even to-morrow he will assert the contrary. I 
am most happy to see you, Sir ; pray take a seat. Did you 
receive the books which I sent you ? I received only two, 
and not till yesterday. Only two ? No. Perhaps you can 
tell me how our good friend is ? He is quite well. You 
are well also, I hope. 

To return, ittriictfommen ; only, not till,er|{; only, t. e. no more, nttr; 
another, ttO<(^ tint ; as many as, fc^on ; indeed, in ber X(;at ; even, fd^on ; the 
contrary, tag (Sigintt)tii ; to take a seat, ^(a^ nef^men ; I hope, bodl^ ; bocf^ in 
this signification, as well as in that of pray^ always stands after the verb. 
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ON THE PREPOSITIONS. 

(Page 14S- 113.) 
The Genitive Case. 

We live at present oa this side of the river. I have to 
inform you, that I bought the book instead of the picture. 
The prisoners escaped by means of the darkness of the 
night. I have spoken to him concerning the house during 
your absence. Notwithstanding his illness, he is always 
cheerful. For his sisters' sake he will not associate with 
this man. Those who have no talent frequently become 
great and learned by dint of diligence and perseverance. 

To inform, benac^ric^tigeit ; the prisonerB, Me 0e|wigenen; to escape, 
ennvifi^en; the darkness, bU ^wiUU)tit; cheerful, munter; the absence, 
ble 2tb\9i^tnf)t'\t; to associate, umge^^en ; the talent, batf XaUnt; the dil- 
igence, ber ^itif; the perseverance, Me '^u^bauer. 

The Dative Case. 

Will you go with me to {m<b, dat.) church ? With 
pleasure; but when we come from {m^, dat.) church, I 
wish to go to my friend to see how he is ; he was danger- 
ously ill a few days ago, but he is now out of danger. To- 
morrow I expect the return of a dear friend who lived three 
years with me ; I intend to go to meet him. Did you find 
your brother at home ? No ; he was gone out. His ser- 
vant, however, told me that he would soon come home. I 
therefore waited for (duf/ ace.) him ; and when he came 
and found me in his room, he was almost beside himself for 
(l)Or) joy. Did you speak to my cousin yesterday ? Yes, 
I had a great wish to speak to him concerning several 
things ; for I had not seen him since the death of his 
father. 

A few days ago, tov eiit $aav Xagen, or bor einigen Xagen ; to expect, 
enoartett ; I intend, \^ bin 2BiUen^/ or idf gebente ; to go to meet, enrdegeti 
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ge^n ; I come home, i^ fomme mtfy <^aufe ; the room, ba# dimmer ; al- 
most, t>t\naf)i ; the cousin, ^er ^Httt ; the death, ter Xot. 

John, go to my tailor, and tell him to come to me t(^ 
morrow at {uxn, ace.) ten o'clock. But if he does not 
come at (}it/ dat.) the appointed hour, he must not expect 
to find me at home. To-night I expect my uncle, together 
with my two cousins ; and I hope they will stay a couple 
of hours with me. My youngest cousin cannot come; she 
has not yet recovered from her illness; but according to 
the opinion of her physician, she will be well in a few days. 
In the course of this summer, I intend to go to Germany. 
I hope you will pay me a visit on your return. He has 
taken a house opposite the new church. Where do you 
come from ? I come from Constantinople. A good end 
generally depends on (^OU/ dat.) a good beginning. 

John, ^O^ann ; to tell, fagen ; say, tell him that he come, p. 222, note 
2 ; appointed, bejlimmt ; to-night, biefen '^tfbenb ; together with, ne&ff ; the 
cousin (female), Olx^U, or (Eoufine ; to stay, bUibtn, irr. ; a couple of houn, 
ein ^MX ^tunten ; to recover, geuefen, irr. ; int. verb requires fepn ; the 
physician, ber '^rjt; the course, bet iauf ; to pay a visit, einett a5efu(j> ab« 
fatten ; the return. Me ^urilcfhinft ; to take, miet^en ; generally, gett>$^n« 
ivJ) ; the beginning, bet '4nfang. 

The Accusative Case. 

We ought not to live for ourselves only, but also for oth- 
ers. He who is unkind towards a fellow-creature acts 
against God's holy precepts. At what time do you gener- 
ally go to bed ? At eleven. We dine at two, we take tea at 
six, and supper at nine o'clock. Through this man I have 
lost much money, and I consider him as (fuv) an impostor. 
We travelled all the night, through ; but it was very cold 
towards morning. Last night I saw two men, who walked 
several times round my house ; but I did not concern my- 
self about them. My friend applied for (um) a situation ; 
but he was too young by eight months. Will you have 

5* 
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the goodness to do this little business for me 1 Without 
(o^ne/ ace.) the Gospel no m^n can become acquainted 
with the will of God, his Creator and Redeemer. Do not 
go out without me. 

Unkind, unfreunbtic^ ; a fellow-creatare, ein Otebentnenfc^ ; to act, ^4m 
ttin ; to dine, )u S)littag effeit ; to take tea, Xl)ee trititen ; to take supper, 
|U 'iibm'b effen ; to consider, fjalttti ; to walk, ge^en ; several times, me1)vtti 
Sl^ate ; I concern myself, 16) betfimmere mid) ; to apply, an^aften, irr. ; the 
business, tatf Q3ef((^^ft; the Gospel, ta^ C^bangeUttm ; acquainted, betdnnt; 
the creator, tn Q^^ftt ; the redeemer, ter (TrlSfer. 

The Datite and Accusative Cases. 

Will you have the goodness to walk into the other 
room ? You will find an interesting book on the table. 
Who laid it on the table ? Many people are rich in (an) 
money, but poor in everlasting riches. They are gener- 
ally proud of (auf ) their riches, and think of (an) nothing 
more than of their money. We have lived many years 
in town ; but we shall move into (auf ) the country. At 
'{ht\) Urn) supper I sat between two very pleasant ladies; 
one of them let her fork fall under the table. We rely 
on your promise to lend us now and then a newspaper for 
(auf ) an hour. I have spoken to my friend on the subject ; 
but he does not know in what manner he can defend you 
from (g(gcn) the attack of your enemies. 

Interesting, unter^attenb ; everlasting, etoig tauernb ; proud, f!o(| ; to 
move, i\it)tn ; to sit, ft^en ; pleasant, angenef^m ; I rely, i(^ ttxlafft mid^ ; 
now and then, bann unb toantt ; the newspaper, He ^eitutig ; the subject, 
Ut ®egenflanb ; the manner, tit SBeife ; to defend, tett^eibigen ; the attack, 
bet '^ngrtjf. 

Whilst we were walking in the park, he gave me a 
description of his journey ; but I do not believe in (an) 
the truth of his statement. My children are at present at 
(in ^er) school ; but I expect them in a few minutes. Are 
you going to the ball ? No, I cannot go. I was lost in 
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thoagfat, when I accepted the invitation. Do not think any 
more of (dn) your misfortunes ; confide (dttf ) in God and 
his assistance. He will soon place you in better circum^' 
stances. I shall do il at your command^ and be prepared 
for (dUf) the worst. Although I fiud myself in an unpleas- 
ant situation, I doubt not of (du) the advantage which you 
expect from it. 

Whilst, to^renb ; to walk, fpo^iertn ; the description, bte ^t^^fyttibun^ ; 
the troth, tie 2Ba^r()ett ; the statement, bie Zn^abt ; to be lost in thought, 
in Oetanten fe^n ; the invitation, tie (f intabung ; the misfortune, ta^ Ur« 
gtSct/ plur. Ung(Sct^fa((e ; to confide, tertrauen; to place, f>etfe^et\; I am 
prepared, i4^ bin ^tfxft ; to doabt, )ti>eife(n ; the advantage, Hx SBort^eU* 

My sister grieves at (uber) the loss of her child, and I 
do not wonder at it; but she never complains of (ftbctr) the 
ways of Providence. Take all my linen that I shall want 
on (auf ) my journey, and put it into my trunk. Ovid, the 
Latin poet^ died in the seventeenth year of our Lord, at 
Tomi, near Varna, on the western coast of the Black Sea. 
Never laugh at (fiber) the misfortunes of poor people ; al- 
ways rejoice at (fiber) the good fortune which befalls thy 
neighbour. I cannot suffer this poor man to die of ()>or) 
hunger. 

To grieve, fi^ gt^men ; the loss, ber Q3erCufi ; to wonder, ft4^ toun^etn ; 
to complain, tiagen ; the Providence, tie SSorfe^ung ; the Jinen, tie ieine* 
t»atib ; to want, get>rau(()en ; the trunk, ber Stoffiv ; Latin, iateintfc^ ; near, 
na^e btp ; western, ivef (i(t^ ; the Black Sea, batf f(^tt>ar)e 2'?eer ; to rejoice, 
^d) freuen ; the good fortune, Hi (Sit<t ; to befall, )u X^ett toer^n ; I suf- 
fer to die, i^ (affe ^itbtn, J 



ON THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

(Pog-e 173-189.) 

When he had done speaking, he fell asleep. We had 
no sooner come home than it began to rain. According as 
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we manage our studies, we become wise. After you were 
gone, I began to write. You must stay at home, since you 
are not well. I loye you, because you behave well. He is 
as tall as his sister. Whenever I go to London, I meet 
him in the streets. If you do it, you will be punished. 
Our father punishes and rewards us, according as we de» 
serve it. Tell me sincerely whether he did it or not. 
Take that money to your mother, that (tamit) she may 
pay the baker. You will never be respected, unless you 
abandon your bad company. I will not lend you the mon- 
ey, unless you promise me to return it as soon as possible. 
Many people are not happy, although they are rich. I shall 
not go out to-day, unless you go with me. 

I have done speaking, i^^ ^at>e au^gtrebet; to fall asleep, einfc^Ufen ; no 
sooner, (aum; according as, je nact^bem; to manage, treiben; to behave, 
f6) bttta^en, irr.j tall, grof ; to meet, treffen; to punish, beflraffit; to re- 
ward, btlef)mn ; to deserve, terbienen ; sincerely, aufriif^tig ; to take, ^rio* 
^en ; to pay, btiaifitn ; to respect, a^ttn ; unless, tpenti — n\^t ; the com- 
pany, tie (9efeUf((Hifit ; to promise, Derfprecj^ett/ irr. 3 to return, toiebetec* 
ffatten. 

Do you wish me to pay the money for you ? Do you 
believe him to be honest and upright ? Many persons read 
nothing but the newspapers. As the weather is cold, I 
hope it will not rain to-day, and I hope so because I wish 
to go out ; for I have promised my sister to pay her a 
visit if the weather be fine. When I walked through the 
streets, I saw a gentleman who greeted me ; I did not, 
however, venture to address him, since I did not know 
whether he was the person for whom I took him. The 
richer and the more ignorant a man is, the prouder and the 
more conceited he generally is. In God's eyes, however, 
a man is the greater the humbler he is. Such conduct 
is neither proper nor right. He acts either from (ait^) ig- 
norance or malice. I have frequently admonished him to 
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alter his conduct, nevertheless he will not do it ; and al- 
though he has several times returned my kindness with 
rudeness, yet I continue to be his friend. 

Do yon wish me to pay ; say, do you wish that I pay 3 see ^a§, and page 
222, Note 2 ; honest, e^^rUc^ ; upright, aufri^^tig ; nothing but, nU^t^ aU; to 
pay a yisit, einen S3efu(j) dbfiatten ; to greet, grfiffen ; to venture, toagen ; to 
address, anreben; to take, fjatten, irr. ; the — the, je — tef?o; conceited, 
mQtbllUt; humble, bemtlt()id 5 ^^e conduct. Me '-ifttjf Sl^rttng ; proper, f^vt* 
iXfji) ; the malice. Me f8o£f(;eit ; to alter, an^ern ; to return, ertoietevtt ; the 
rudeness, Me (ScoM)eit ; to continue, fcvtf^f)Vin, irr. 

He will be wiser than I, and yet I am his master. Many 
persons endeavour to become rich, yet they do not succeed, 
because they spend too much money. Both I and my sis- 
ter were present when the accident took place ; but no 
sooner had we seen what had happened, than we went 
away. I have not only seen him, but also spoken to him. 
Although he has declined my request, yet he promises to do 
for me what he can. Have you received any letter from 
(axx^) India since I had the pleasure of seeing you ? We 
received two the day before yesterday, after having waited 
a fortnight in vain. Had the wind been more favorable, 
we should have had them sooner. I shall never do any 
thing against my conscience, but rather expose myself to 
the reproaches of others ; for, however much we may be 
blamed by men, yet we have peace within (in) ourselves, 
when our conscience acquits us. Did you say nothing else 
but this ? and when did you say it ? When we inquire 
afler the causes why many persons become poor, we find 
that the principal one is idleness. 

To endeavour, fi^ bemtl^en ; I succeed, ii getingt mtr ; to spend, ber)e^« 
ren; the accident, ha^ Ungtdct ; to decline, abfcj^tagen; India, f^nMen; 
afler, say, afler we had waited 5 a fortnight, i)ier)e(}n Xage ; favorable, gftn« 
f{ig; sooner, fttl^er; any thing, etlva^; the conscience, ba^ (SietDiffen ; 
rather, Utbtt ; to expose, aurffeften ; the reproach, ber ^otlvurf ; however 
much, tote fe^r and) ; to acquit, fteif)>re(|)en ; nothing else, fonfl n\0ft^ ; to 
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inquire, froget ; the principil one, tie i»9tn^mftt ; the idleness, tet %9if\^ 
gang. 

He is indeed a poor man, yet he is an honest man, and 
deserves to be highly esteemed. How can you say that 
you ever heard this statement from (au^) my mouth 1 
Whenever my husband wrote his letters, he asked me 
whether I had any thing to communicate to his friends. 
However this circumstance may be, I can tell you that I 
will no longer listen to his advice. He does not deserve 
praise ; he rather deserves blame. Our friend has invited 
me as well as you. He has not attained his object ; how- 
ever, he has promoted our good cause. At length, my 
dear friend, I have received your letter, and truly, I am 
much obliged to you for it. I rely upon your accepting 
my little book, which I shall send you to-morrow. I have 
requested him to assist you ; but he will not do it. As he 
is so obstinate, I think we must endeavour to compel him. 
Pray, give me your opinion. Certainly not ! It was not I 
who did it ; but you. Come at six o^clock^ and, if possi- 
ble, I shall go with you. 

To deserve, i^ertienen ; to esteem, (uflten ; the statement, tie '^ngdbe ; 
to communicate, mitt^eiUn; the advice, ter £Rati); rather, tietme^r; to 
attain, errticj^en ; the object, bet $\»td ; to promote, 1)tfitbttn 3 the cause, 
tie 0a(^e; I rely, U) tttUifft mv^; see the conjunction H^; obstinate, 
^(tUffarrig ; to endeavour, fucj^en ; to compel, |ii>ingtn ; pray, ht(fy, always 
stands after the subject and the verb 3 I give my opinion, i4^ fage meine 
Sffeinung; certainly not, nit^t h0^. 
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SYNTAX. 



ON THE ARTICLES. 

(Pflfg« 190-193.) 

Iron and copper are more useful than gold and silver. 
Poor John has lost his book, which contains the life of the 
great Nelson. I wish to make a journey through the Neth- 
erlands, Germany, Switzerland, and Turkey. I send you 
a small parcel ; and the bearer of it will inform you how w« 
are. Christ says, — " In my father's house are many man- 
sions." I admire the learning, piety, and sincerity of this 
man. Those who wish to study history ought to begin 
with ancient history ; and the most learned and instructive 
work on (fl6et) ancient history is Schlosser's, Professor of 
History in (an) the University of Heidelberg. As human 
life is not only short, but also exposed to many dangers, I 
hope Providence will preserve the life of this dear man, 
that he may finish his classical work. 

The copper, batf ^upftt ; to contain, entfjatten ; to inform, f»eita(f^ri4^ 
gen; the mansion, ^{e SS^i)nmi^ ; the learning, bie (Sele^rfamleit ; the piety, 
bic gtJmmigfeit ; the sincerity, bie '^nfti^tiiUit; to study, fhibirwt ; in- 
Btnictive, (e^rrei^ ; to expose, aurffeften ; the danger, ble ©cfaljr ; the Prov- 
idence, bie 5Qorfe(}un3 ; to preserve, erf^atten ; to finish, beenbtgen ; elassictil, 

As (n>ie) children admire all that glitters, though it has 
no real value, so grown up persons who have been super- 
ficially educated admire the beautiful language of a book, 
although the contents are of little value. Modesty is one 
of the chief ornaments of youth. Vice, sooner or later, 
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brings misery. Deceit discovers a little mind. The great- 
er part of Christendom celebrates the high festivals, which 
place, as it were, historically, the principal doctrines of 
Christianity before our eyes. Nothing is more pleasant 
in spring than to hear the song of birds. These two ladies 
wish to have German lessons twice a week. My dear friend 
C. was for many years a merchant; but love of (}U) his 
Saviour induced him to become a preacher of the Gospel. 
May God bless him and his labors ! 

To admire, Ntottn^ern; to glitter, g(att)en; real, ti^irtlid^; grown up, 
nioa(|^fen ; superficially, tbtt^^^li^ ; to educate, tt^xttitn, irr. ; the lan- 
guage, bie ^prad^e ; the modesty, bte S3ef(t)etben()eit ; the chief ornament, 
Me ^auptjiette ; youth, bie ^ugenb; the misery, tarf (?tenb; the deceit, 
ter SBetttt j ; to discover, terrat^eu/ irr. 3 the mind, ber (Setf{ ; to celebrate, 
fHetn ; the festival, tatf ^tfi ; as it were, gleicf^fam ; lessons, either tlntev 
itd^tf sing., or ^tuttben, plur. j for many years, titit ^Ai)Vt; to induce, 
htWi^ttt, irr. ; the preacher, ber ^rebtger. 



ON THE USE OF THE CASES. 

{Page 194-209.) 

The NoMiifATiTE. 

Our reputation, virtue, and happiness greatly depend 
on (t)On) the choice of our companions. Have you read 
the history of Charles the Fifth, which our friend, the learn- 
ed historian, recommended to you ? Go and tell my son 
that he may go out. Some virtues are called cardinal vir- 
tues because the others hinge on them. His son, who is 
called the little Edward, is a naughty boy, and if he con- 
tinues such, he will become good for nothing. Our neigh- 
bours had company last night ; and there was much dan- 
cing and playing. 

The reputation, bet Slttf; the happiness, bie ©JurffeUgtelt; greatly, gro- 
fetit^eiU; to depend, ab^angen ; the choice, ble SBaH; the companion, ber 
(Sef^rte; the cardia'al virtue, bie (Earbinat'Xugenb ; to hioge, bttvifjtn; 
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aaughty, fttiortig ; to continue, ^(Hben ; snob, fo ; a good for nothing, ein 

Thk Gxnitiyb. 

The eloquence of the preacher is much admired by 
(^Ott) the friends of the Gospel. The streets of Paris are 
not so beautiful as those of London. I have two children, 
one six, the other eight years old. He is by birth a Ger- 
man, but he has lived many years in this country. Steel 
pens are at present much used. On the sixth of May, I 
shall make a journey of ten miles, to see a gentleman of 
high rank, who is a Frenchman by birth, and the father of 
ten children. He who is unmindful of his domestic du- 
ties, and does not take care of (fftr) his children, is an 
enemy to his family and his country, and is guilty of great 
sins, the consequence of which he cannot possibly foresee. 
When nothing but fear of punishment prevents us from 
acting wrong, we are guilty in the eyes of God, though no 
human being should accuse us of sin. 

The eloquence, Me ©erebfamfett; steel pens,•(5e^ertt t)on &tAi)ii unmind- 
ful, uneingebent ; domeetic, f^i^u^lt([^ ; to take care, (Sorgc tragett, irr. 5 the 
consequence, tie ^^i^e ; possibly, m^0;txii}n QBetfe ; to foresee, bor^erfe^ett *; 
to prevent, abi)^Utn, irr. 3 from acting, see baff/ p. 176, and p. 222, note 3 5. 
though, iuenn gUici^ ; to accuse, befc^utMgen. 

Those who commit suicide must be very tired of their 
lives. A servant has robbed my friend of his gold* watch ; 
but to save himself the trouble of appearing in a court of 
justice, he has dismissed him from his service, without ac- 
cusing him of the theft. I am of opinion that he ought to 
have endeavoured to convince him of his crime. Let us 
never do any thing in secret, df which we must be ashamed 
if it become known. We have nothing of which we can 
boast. When do you wish to have your lessons? in the 
evening or in the morning? I must have them in the even- 
ing, for I am unfortunately engaged in the morning. Nev- 

6 
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er has he, to my knowledge, made use of improper means 
to enjoy the confidence of his master. 

To commit, begef^en ; the suicide, (er 0e(ftftmorb ; the gold watch, Me 
gotbeneU^r; to sare, fil^et^eben ; the court of justice, bet (Svci^tit)tf; the 
then, bee ^iebf!af;( ; to endeavour, ft(|) htm^ijtn ; in secret, im ge(;etmen ; 
known, fcetannt ; unfortunately, ung(5(f Jt(|>et 2Beife ; engaged, bcfd^Sfirfgt; 
to make use, ft(^ beMenen ; improper, ungeb3(^rii(i^ ; to eojoy, ft^ ttftttxtn ; 
the master, bet «^<rr. * 

The Dative. 

We dhall go into the garden, if it is not disagreeable to 
you. It cannot be unknown to you, that it is impossible 
for me to grant him his request. This is a circumstance 
well known to me ; but I advise you not to speak of it to 
others, for it might become injurious to many. * Show me 
your drawings, and I will show you my paintings. It 
would give me pleasure to do so, (e^) but it is at present 
not possible for me. I have lent them to my friend, who 
wished to see them. I shall read this letter to you, if you 
will listen to me. We met the old man this morning in 
the street ; I advised him to go to you, but he would not 
answer me ; he will never learn to be thankful to those who 
advise him well. To a kind-hearted man, it is a pleasant 
duty to assist his neighbour. The pleasures peculiar to the 
study of the Gospels are nowhere else to be found. 

To grant, pUc^ttti ; the drawing, hit peict^mmg ; the painting, hag (gf 
maiht ; to lend, Uii)tn, irr. ; to read to, bortefen ; to listen to, )tt(;Sren ; to 
meet, begegnen; kind-hearted, gurt^erjtg; the neighbour, ber 9lacj?|?e; the 
pleasure, bte ^xtnht ; peculiar, eigent^iimU(|^ ; nowhere else, fonfi nirgenb^ ; 
to be found, see. page 221, d. 

To whom does this book belong ? To me. I thought it 
belonged to your friend. No, I have bought it of him. If 
he had asked my advice, I should have dissuaded him from 
it. How do you like this dish ? I like it well ; but it nev- 
er agrees with me, and I am sure it is injurious to health. 
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I am afraid a great misfortune impends over my neighbour. 
I cannot conceive that it will be possible for him to escape 
the same. I am very sorry for it ; and if I could assist 
him, I would do it with pleasure. The tailor has made me 
a coat which is much too wide. What is the matter with 
you? My legs ache; I have wounded my finger; I am not 
well. I think you ought to send for a physician. ^ 

To bay of, abtanftn ; I ask yoar advice, i(^ frage 0U urn Slat^ ; to dis- 
suade from, abt^tfjtn, in. ; the dish, batf*(9eri4^t; to agrjee with, betemmtn ; 
injurioas, tKU^t^eiiig; to impend over, bet^orfie^en ; I conceive, Ufy fietU mit 
t>or; to escape, entgef^en; the coat, tet Stoif ; to ache, \Dti}C tt)un; to wound, 
terivunben ; to send for, tftUn (affen. 

The Accusatiyx. 

My brother has lost a son who was seven years and nine 
months old, but I rejoice at (ft6(t) his faith, which consoles 
him, and gladdens his heart in his affliction. The book 
which I bought is not worth a shilling. I do not remember 
the person who recommended it to me. Our Saviour said 
to his disciples, — ''I have heartily longed to eat this pass- 
over with you before I die"; and knowing that all things 
were accomplished, he cried out, — "I thirst." Will you 
go with me this aflernoon to see the Zoological Garden f 
I would do it with pleasure, but I expect a friend every mo- 
ment, and I do not know how many hours he will stay with 
(6e9) me. " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," is 
the command of thy Saviour, and if thou treatest any one of 
thy fellow-creatures as thy slave, thou committest a great 
sin, and I shall call thee no longer a Christian ; for, the 
name of a Christian excepted, thou art worse than a pagan. 

To gladden, trftetiett ; the affliction, He Xr&t>fa( ; the passover, Hi :Dffer« 
(amm; knowing, sai/, as he knew; all things, aUe#; accomplished, f)«U* 
6ra(^t; to cry out, aviimfen, irr.; Zoological, j«o(ogtf(ij> ; to stay, bliibtn; 
the command, ^tx ^tfttfl* to treat, ^e^^attbetn; no longer, tiid^t i^n^et; 
worse, ar^( ; the pagan, Ux ^tiU. 
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ON THE VERB. 

(Page 209-226.) 
Persons and Numbers. 

Have you seen your cousin lately ? He came yesterday 
^to see me, but did not stay five minutes. If thou and Hen- 
ry will assist Jbhn, I and William shall assist Edward. 
You are quite mistaken, you did it yourself; not I. You 
and your sister have received an invitation to dine at Mrs. 
N.'s ; your sister . cannot accept it ; she requests you to 
write an answer, and sincerely hopes that you will go with- 
out her. 

Lately, thx^ii^ ; to come to see, htiu^tn ; I am mistaken, i(^ irre mi^ ; 
at Mrs. N.'s, bei ^rau 91. ; to accept, anne^men ; sincerely, attfricj^tig. 

The Tenses. 

When I received your letter, I was writing to (an) you. 
What are you doing ? I am reading a very amusing book ; 
you must read it ; to-morrow I shall send it to you. Pray, 
do so. I shall be much obliged to you. How long have 
you lived in this country ? About nine years. Were you 
ever in France, or on the Continent ? No ; but I intend to 
go to France. I shall set off to-morrow. I was on the 
point of going out, when it began to rain, and I found it 
advisable to stay at home. Why did you not come yester- 
day ? We waited a long time for (auf ) you. I have writ- 
ten letters all day. 

To do, macl^en ; amusing, unttt^aitttit ; pray, do so, t^un ®ie etf to(|^ ; 
about, o(^ngef3^r ; to intend, ^iiitni .epn ; to set off, abrelfen ; to be on the 
point, in S3egtiff fepn ; of going out, say, to go out ; advisable, rat^^fam. 

There are two boys at (an) the door ; which of them is 
to do the work ? He was to come yesterday. I have the 
melancholy intelligence to communicate to you^ that your 
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father died on the ninth of May. My brother was with (bei) 
him when he died, and his letter convinces me that he did 
not suffer much. As soon as I can find time, I shall come 
to you and show you the letter. As soon as you will have 
finished your work, you may go out and play. Are you 
going to town 1 No ; I am to attend a meeting in our vil- 
lage, and therefore I must stay at home. 

Melancholy, traurig ; the intelligence, bie ^a^^t ; to convince, tl^ev< 
leugen ; ai soon as, fo ba(b aii ; to finish, toiUnUn ; to attend, beitoof^ncn ; 
the meeting, Ht SlMtfammtong ; the village, to^ 2>erf. 

The Moods. 
The Indicative, 

I KNOW that you are always willing to do me a favor, and 
therefore I do not hesitate to tell you that I want your as- 
sistance. If the report which I have heard is true, I have 
no more confidence in (}u) the man ; and I fully believe 
that he has deceived me more than once. You say that 
you cannot do this work ; but I believe that you are idle, 
and do not like to do it. A pear-tree in my garden has 
been long in blosson. 

Willing, betetnviUid ; to do a favor, einen 0efaUen t(;utt/ or erjeigen ; to 
hesitate, ^tUnHti tragen ; to want, benStljigt fepn (gov. gen.) ; the report, 
ba^ (SiX^^tl the confidence, bo^ ^utxantn, say, no confidence more; I 
fally believe, \^ gtdube fif, or geiviff ; the pear-tree, bet Sdimbaum ; to be 
in blossom, bttt^en. 

Tfie Subjunctive. 

My clerk told me yesterday that he could not get the 
money from the man, and that he would not go again to his 
house ; for the man maintained that he wanted the money 
to buy bread for his six children. I have heard that he has 
received a large sum of money from a friend. We had 
yesterday a small party of children ; but as you told roe 
that your children did not go out without their mother^ we 

6* 
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did not invite them. You had no reason to believe that we 
had forgotten them. When he found that he had made a 
mistake, he maintained that it was my fault, and even said 
that I had persuaded him to do it. I wish very much that 
thou mayest see the fruits of thy exertions. Before we un- 
dertake a work, we ought to consider whether we can ac- 
complish it, that our labor may not be in vain. 

The clerk, ber &^tt\btx; to get, betommen; to maintain, be^att^ten; to 
want, nStbtg t^abtn; the sum, Me 0umme; the party, Me (9efeUf<t^aft ; to 
invite, einUben ; to forget, bergeffen^ irr. ; the mistake, H4 Sl^erfe^en, or bet 
Se^Ur; the fault, bie @(t^u(b; to persuade, ilberreben; very much, xt^t 
febr ; the exertion, bie S3emi1bung ; to consider, beben(en ; to accomplish, 
}u ®tanbe bringen ; in vain, bergeb(i(|^. 

Many a father of a family is looking out for (ttad^) work, 
by which he may provide his family with bread, and every 
one who has employment which supplies him and his family 
with bread ought to be thankful. I forgot yesterday to ask 
my friend whether he had received your letter. Have you 
asked him whether he was willing to assist a poor man ? 
I shall see him to-morrow, and I shall ask him whether he 
will do it or not. If he says that he is not able to do much, 
I shall ask him how much he will give. I know that he 
will do more than we expect. May Heaven grant it ! I 
wish that this poor man may be assisted, for he deserves it. 

To look out, fi^ tttnfebett/ irr. ; to provide, betforgen ; employment, 
fldefcj^^ftigung ; I am able, i(^ bin im ®mnbe; I am assisted, mit tbirb 
gebotfrn ; to deserve, berbienen. 

The Conditional, 

If I had known this man, I should never have allowed 
him to come into my house. I could wish that he had 
never related the circumstance to me. Indeed, I should 
have been much happier. I cannot conceive how he could 
do it. In his situation I should not have done it. I can 
tell you that you would be much happier if you could get 
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rid of your pride and your envy, which induce you so o(len 
to offend others. Had I those books which you wish to 
read, it would give me great pleasure to lend them to you. 
How happy should we be, if we could but learn that all 
things work together for good to them that love God. 

To allow, erkuben ; to relate, txiatjUn ; to conceive, (jegreifen ; to get 
rid, (c^ toerten (gov. gen.) ; the envy, ^er 9leib ; to induce, be\9t^tn ; but, 
ttur ; all things, ailt IDinge ; to work together for good, )um ftefien ^ienen. 

The Imperative, 

Let us go out before it gets cold. William, go and 
fetch me a candle. Let him step in, if he wants to see me. 
Never do to another what is wrong. Tell me, my dear 
friend, whether you have been able to procure the horse 
for me ; if so, let me know how much you have paid for it. 

To get cold, ta(t \»tt^tn ; a candle, (in ik|^t; I want to see, i(^ tDHnfu^e 
)tt fe^en ; to procure, t>erf(^affett. 

The TnfinUive — without )U. 

To be honest is more advantageous than to deceive. To 
die is nothing; but to live and not to see is a great misfor- 
tune. I saw the thief coming, and I heard him say, that 
he would kill my dog before he entered my house. My sis- 
ter has learned to draw ; but she is not able to draw land- 
scapes. You ought to teach your children first to read and 
then to write. We shall take a ride on horseback in the 
ailernoon, as soon as my father comes down ; he has laid 
himself down to sleep. I bade him twice to go away ; but 
he continued standing in the same place, and looked at me 
in such a manner that he made me laugh. When our 
friends have helped us working, we ought to be grateful to 
them. I have never seen him dance. That I call boasting. 
Whenever this man comes to you, he does nothing but com- 
plain about (ftbetr) his misfortunes. 
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Advantageous, f>ort^et(^ft ; to kill, thUtn ; to enter a house, in eitt ^Mi 
ge^en; to draw, leic^nen; the landscape, tie ianbf(^fit; to come down, 
^eruntertommen ; to bid, f)nftn, irr. 3 to look at a person, )emanb anfe^en ; 
to boast, ptaifitn. 

With ju. 

Shall we have the pleasure of seeing you tomorrow 1 
I am sorry to say, that it is not in my power to come. I 
wish to come, for I am very desirous of becoming acquaint- 
ed with your cousin. I hope, liowever, I shall soon have 
an opportunity of seeing him. If he were not ashamed of 
confessing the truth, he would say that he did not begin to 
work before ten o'clock. It is to be regretted that this man 
is so idle. No one wishes to employ him, though he is 
clever. I do not know what is to be done in this case ; in 
fact, I have nothing to say to him. I have often advised 
him to be industrious ; but he will not listen to my advice. 
We should not live for the purpose of eating, but eat for 
the purpose of living. People do much, in order to get 
money. 

I am sorry, e# t(;ut mil (ei^ ; desirous, begierig ; I am ashamed, i(^ fcj^me 
mk^; to regret, beMuern; idle, trcige; to employ, *^vbt\t geben; clever, 
gef(|)iit; the case, Ut $a(( ; in fact, in bet ZHt; for the purpose of, urn — 
|u ; people, tu ^tnf^tn, or man. 

I wish him to read the history of Charles the Fiflh ; for 
I know Robertson's style to be very correct. When you 
know a poor man to be honest and industrious, you ought 
to esteem him more highly than a rich man who violates 
the duties of a Christian. Many persons are proud of hav- 
ing good children ; but they forget that they are God's gift. 
If I knew that you had no money, I should not insist upon 
your paying me my debt. But without having some proofk 
of it, I cannot believe that you are so poor. I do not know 
what to do ; I think I shall send bread and meat to his 
children, instead of giving him money. I am rejoiced at 
your son's having received such honors. 
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Him, »ee page 222, Note 2; the style, Me ©d^eiftart; to Yioiate, bevfe* 
lien * proud, f{o() ; the gifl, Me (Sabt ; to insist, beffeljen, irr. 3 the debt, Me 
®(^u(b; the proof, bet S3ett>ei^; rejoiced, erfreut; honors, dtjunid^ttt, 
see page 41. 

The Participles. 
The Present. 

Resolve rather to bear the disappointment of some flat- 
tering hopes, than to wander for ever in the paradise of 
fools. A dying man is generally tormented by alarming 
thoughts, if he does not listen to the consoling truths of the 
Gospel. We averted the misfortune which impended over 
us, by leaving the house in which we lived. The rising 
sun is a beautiful sight. Hearing that you are in want of a 
servant, I take the liberty of recommending one to you. 
Not finding my friend at Paris, I went to Bourdeaux. We 
are not always praised by men for doing good to others, but 
we may rely on God's approving our conduct. I am quite 
sure of his having made the promise, although he denies it. 
Relying on his learning, he forgets the politeness which he 
owes to others. Having told their ridiculous story, they 
went off laughing. 

I resolve, \^ entf(|^(ie^e m{((^; rather, (ief>er; the disappointment. Me 
SSereitetung ; for ever, auf immer ; to torment, qucllen ; to avert, abMotnUn ; 
to impend, broken ; bj leaving, say, thereby, that we left ; the sight, bet 
'^tihM; I rely, ic|^ bertaffe mtct^; to approve, bittigen; the conduct, ^ai 
SSetragen; to deny, (eugnen ; the learning, bie 0eU()rfam('eit ^ the polite- 
ness, bie ^tflvJ^Uit; to owe, fcl^utbig feptt; ridiculous, (^(j^erttc^; to go off, 
babonge^ett/ irr. 

The Preterite and Future. 

The life of every man Ts a continued chain of (t)On) in- 
cidents. The most honored man is not always the best 
man. The snow which fell last night is a foot deep. Sup- 
pose the story were true, would you blame me for having 
acted in this upright manner ? My son came running to 
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inform me that the much-loved son of his master was come 
home. I allow that he is a very learned and clever man ; 
but he is not perfect. Protected by (\)on) an omnipotent 
God, we may go through this life without fear, if we do not 
depart from the right way. The problem to be solved has 
been communicated to all the students. It is a fact not to 
be denied, that no man has any claim to (duf ) perfection. 
Surrounded with (^on) so many bewildering paths, let us 
take the light of the Gospel for (}u) our guide. 

Continued, fbrtCauf^nb ; the incident, batf (^retgnifT; last night, btrige 
9tdct^t ; suppose, gefe^t ; for having, say, therefore that I acted ; to run, 
Uiuftn, irr. ; to protect, bef(|^iMLen ; omnipotent, a((ma4)tig ; to depart, ab» 
foeUf^ett/ irr. ; the problem, He ttfufgdbe ; to solve, (Sfen ; the fact, bte XHt* 
fact^e; perfection, $8o(C(oaimen^ett; to surround, umget>en; to bewilder, 
irre f^^ren; the path, Ut 9>fA^• 
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PART III. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

The contentious and quarrelsome are the bane of soci- 
ety. They seem destined to blast the small share of com- 
fort which nature has here allotted to man. But they can- 
not disturb the peace of others more than they break their 
own. The hurricane rages (6rst) in their own bosom before 
it is let forth upon the world. 

We never elevate our thoughts in (rtuf ) a proper manner 
towards (}u) the Supreme Being, without returning to our 
own sphere with sentiments improved ; and if, at any time, 
his greatness oppresses our thoughts, his moral perfections 
always afford us relief. 

We are too apt to be lifted up by (U)eden) any little dis- 
tinctions which we possess ; and to fancy ourselves great 
only because there are others whom we consider as (fftr) 
less. But what is man, with all his advantages and boast- 
ed powers, before the Eternal Father of Light ? 

The contentious, Ht ^treitftld^tigett ; the quarrelsome, Me ganHfc^en ; the 
bane, tatf 0tft; I am destined, iffy bin bt^immt; to blast, jerfiSven ; to allot, 
ixmUnmn; to break, ternic^ten ; the hurricane, ^er@turm; to rage, Voh* 
t^cit ; to let forth, (o^tapn ; to elevate, er^eben ; proper, gebu^rrn^ ; the Su- 
preme Being, H^ tftify^t SBefen ; the sphere, bet 52Dithtng^^ei^ ; the gte^i" 
ness, tie (SrSffe ; to oppress, nieberbtiUten ; moral, mOTdlifd^, or ^ttii'i); re- 
lief, (inberung ; I am apt to be lifled up, i^ bin geneigt micj^ )u er^eben ; I 
fancy mjself, i^ biln(e mi4) ; to consider, i)aittn ; to boast, rti()men. 

When ostentation produces actions which conscience 
ought to have dictated, such actions, however specious, 
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have no claim to (dttf) moral or religious praise. We 
know that good deeds, done merely to be seen of men, lose 
their reward with God. 

How oflen have the despicable and the vile, by dexter- 
ously catching the favor of the multitude, soared upon the 
wings of popular applause, while the virtuous and the de- 
serving have been either buried in obscurity, or obliged to 
encounter the attacks of unjust reproaches. 

Constancy and steadiness are to be looked for from him 
only whose conduct is regulated by a sense of what is right, 
whose praise is not of (\)0n) men, but of God, whose mo- 
tive to discharge his duty is always the same. 

The truly illustrious are they who did not court the 
praise of the world, but who performed the actions which 
deserved it. 

The ostentation, tie ^taijl^u^t ; to produce, ^ertor&vingen ; to dictate; 
beft^Un/ irr. ; however specious, toenn fte au^ w^ fo fc^einbttr gut ftnb ; 
merely, bicf; the despicable, Me SBera^^tUc^en ; the vile, tie 9ltebertr^ti« 
gen ; dexterously, auf eine gef((^tctte ^eife ; to catch, erl^afd^en ; to soar, ^ 
erl^eben ; the popular applause, bet S3e\faU ^ti Q3o((^ ; the deserving, Me 
SBerMenflboUen ; the obscurity, Me 3)unfett)ett; to encounter, betampfen; 
the reproach, bet S8ortt)Utf; the constancy, Me ©ejlanMgfeit ; the stead' 
ioess, tie Qefligteit ; to look for, tt\»axttn ; to regulate, (eiten ; the sense, 
ta# SBeti^ulifepn ; the motive, ber $8eiQeggrunb ; to discbarge, erfuUen ; truly, 
toafjtfjaft ; to court, bu^len urn ; to perform, terxi^tm. 

Walking uprightly, we walk surely, becifuse we tread an 
even and open path. But he who turns aside from the 
straight road of duty, in order to gain applause, loses him- 
self in an intricate labyrinth. 

Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have 
pursued, but none are rendered completely happy by what 
they have attained. 

To human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure 
joy. 

Nothing is more common than for such as have been 
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the authors of their own misery, to make loud complaints 
of (fi6er) the hard fate of man. 

Nothing is of greater consequence to our peace, than to 
hare always before our eyes such views of the world as 
shall prevent our expecting more from it than it is destined 
to afford. 

To walk, tD4n^eCn ; tay^ when we walkj surely, ftc(^er ; to tread, fiette* 
ten ; to turn aaide, aMnek^ ; intricate, DCttnerren ; the labyrinth, bd^ la# 
b^rind!^ ; as to attain, baf^ fte erUngen ; to pursue, fheben na^ ; none, Sftte* 
manb ; sing., by what, aayy by that which; to attain, rr(angen ; to give, ge« 
flatten ; the cup, bet iSed^er ; common, getoSf^ntict) ; than for such, «ay, than 
that such — make ; the author, ber Utf^eber ; to make complaints, JtCagM 
tdftbtn ; the consequence, bit SSl(|^tigMt ; than to ha?e, soy, than that we 
have ; the view, bie '^nft(^t ; to prevent, Det^^inbern. 

Such is the infatuation of self-love, that though in the 
general doctrine of (^m) the vanity of thi world all men 
agree, yet almost every one flatters himself that his own 
case is an exception from the common rule. 

Let him who has never in his life done wrong be allowed 
the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as are 
conscious of frailties and crimes consider forgiveness as a 
debt which they have to pay to others. 

Though there is nothing which every persoji ought to 
know so thoroughly as his own heart, yet, from (dtl^) the 
conduct of men, it appears that there is nothing with which 
they are less acquainted. 

Such, fo gro^; the infatuation, bie i8et()8rung; to agree, &bereittf{immett ;; 
I am allowed, mir tvirb betgSnnt (use the subj. mood) ; wrong, unre^^t; the 
privilege, t^ ^0rTe(|)t ; inexorable, ttnerbitt(i<l^ ; I am conscious, i4^ bin mh 
betou^t (gov. gen.) 3 the frailty, bie ®(|^it>a4>(}eit ; the crime, bdtf 'Sktbxtf 
(ben; the forgiveness, bie ^ergebung; thoroughly, burc^autf ; it appears, ei? 
ftgiebt ftc(^. 

When men live among their equals, and are accustomed 
to encounter the hardships of life, they are, of course, re- 
minded of (an) their mutual dependence on (t)on) each 

7 
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Other, and of the dependence of all upon God. But when 
they are highly exalted above their fellows, they meet with 
few objects to awaken serious reflection, but with many to 
feed and inflame their passions. They are apt to separate 
their interest from that of all around them, to wrap them- 
selves up in their vain grandeur ; and, in the lap of indo- 
lence and selfish pleasure, to acquire a cold indifference to 
(gegett) the concerns even of those whom they call their 
friends. 

Never let us judge by (na(6) the outside of things, nor 
conclude a man to be happy solely because he is encom- 
passed with wealth or grandeur. Much misery often lurks 
where it is little suspected by the world. 

Love of (}u) pleasure is a rock on which thousands, 
from race to racft, continue to split. 

Pious men are at all times disposed to look up to God, 
and to acknowledge his hand in every event of life. 

As the breathing of infected air proves fatal to life, so is 
joy drawn from a corrupted source destructive both of 
virtue and of true happiness. 

Man is a pilgrim on earth. If his path were always 
smooth and flowery, he would be tempted to relinquish his 
guide and to forget the purpose of his journey. 

Among their equals, utttet \f)Xtg (SUid^tn ; to encoonter, mit ettpatf thn* 
pfin ; of course; f^oti ^tlhft ; the fellow, ttv (StfM^tt ; to meet with, treffrn 
auf ; to awaken, say, which awaken ; to feed, it^^ren ; of all around them, 
betr fte ttmgebenben ; to wrap up, einf^llUen ; the lap, bn @(t)ooff ; to acquire, 
ftd^ anttgnen; to judge, urt^eUen ; to conclude, fd^defen; to encompass, urn* 
gebett ; to lurk, (attetn ; the race, ba^ (5t^d)it^t ; to split, f(^eitern ; to look 
up, ^inauf^lUeti ; the breathing, tarf (Fitiat^men ; to prove, fi^ brtoeifcn ; to 
draw, f<M^tt ; it is destnictiTe of virtue, etf }erf<Srt bie Xugttib ; to tempt, 
»cvftt4^ett. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITERS OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 

1. — Matthew. 

MATTHEW,'or Levi, the apostle and evangelist, was the son 
of Alpheas. Before his call to the apostleship, he was a 
publican, or tax-collector in the employ of the Roman gov- ^ 
ernment. This was an office of very bad repute among the 
Jews, partly because of the covetous exactions of those who 
were appointed to it, and partly on account of it .being a 
proof of their being subject to a foreign power. Matthew 
was a custom-house officer, and his business consisted in 
collecting the duties on all the merchandise that came by 
the Sea of Galilee to Capernaum, and the tribute payable 
by passengers who travelled by water. This lucrative post 
he cheerfully resigned for the sake of Christ, on whom he 
became a faithful attendant, and he was an eyewitness of 
his miracles. 

Matthew continued with the rest of the apostles till after 
the ascension ; but little is known of him subsequently to 
that event. It is related that for eight years he preached 
the gospel in Judea, and then went to promulgate the faith 
of Christ among the Gentiles. He labored to evangelize* 
Ethiopia, Persia, and Parthia, and at length suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Nadabbar, in Asiatic Ethiopia, being slain by a 
halberd, a. d. 62. His only writings are the evangelical 
history which bears his name. 

The writer, Ut ^^ftfttiitt; Matthew, ^att^Stttf; the call, Me $8t« 
ntfttng ; the pablican, lev ^^((n^v ; the employ, Ut 3>ienf{ ; the exaction, 
Me (Sfrprefftittg ; on account of it being, &c., say, because it was a proof 
that they were aabject, &c. $ a castom-houae officer, ein 9oU^tt#«$8eam« 
ter ; in collecting, toy, therein that he collected ; he became an attendant 
on Christ, er Wtttbe (E^rtjli S3eg(eiteT ; to continue, bUxbtn ; subsequently 
to, na^ ; to eyangelize, }ttm ^fyeiftm^umt btttfjv^n ; to suffer martyrdom, 
IM Sl^rtyrettPt fttbtn. 
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2. — Majik. 

Mark, the evangelist, whose Hebrew name was John, 
was the son of a pious woman of Jerusalem, at whose 
house the apostles and first Christians frequently met for 
prayer, Acts xii. 12. He is supposed to have been convert- 
ed by the ministry of Peter, who calls him his son, I Pet. 
y. 13. Mark accompanied Paul and Barnabas in their 
missionary labors through several countries, but, declining 
to attend them through their whole progress, he returned 
to the apostles at Jerusalem, Acts xtii. 5-13. We find 
him afler wards at Antioch, Acts xv. 37, whence he went 
with Barnabas to Cyprus. He subsequently accompanied 
Timothy to Rome, 2 Tim. iv. 11, from which, it is believed, 
he went into Asia, where he found Peter, with whom he 
probably again returned to Rome, Col. iv. 10, and wrote 
the Gospel which is called by his name. 

Mark is said to have been sent by Peter to advance the 
cause of Jesus Christ in Egypt. His ministry was emi- 
nently successful in Lybia, Marmorica, and Pentapolis. 
He returned to Alexandria, where he suffered various se- 
vere persecutions from the idolatrous rabble, at the time of 
celebrating one of the great festivals of Serapis, an Egyp- 
'tian divinity, and* died of the wounds while his enemies 
were repeating their torments afler a night of imprisonment. 

Mark, 2Rarcu^; the ministry, tatf ^^ebigtatnt ; missionary labors, SDtif* 
ftons«'^rbetten ; the progress, tie SReife ; whence, ton too ; it is believed, 
toie man gtoobt ; the idolatrous rabble, ^tx abg$ttif(t^e ^bti ; at the time 
of celebrating, (ur ^cit bet ^etev ; after a night of imprisonment, naif efoter 
im StttUv ittgebrac^ren 9Uc^t. 

3. — Luke. 

Luke, the evangelist, was a native of Antioch, and by 
profession a physician. Some suppose he was one of the 
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seventy disciples of Christ, but this appears incorrect from 
his own remarks at the beginning of his Gospel. He was 
the faithful and constant companion of Paul in his various 
travels, labors, and sufferings. He wrote his Gospel in 
Achaia, about a. d. 63, and the Acts of the Apostles about 
A. D. 64. Both these books were dedicated particularly to 
a Christian of distinction named Theophilus, as is supposed, 
an Egyptian. By some Luke is said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom under the Roman Emperor Nero ; but others affirm 
that he was hanged upon an olive-tree in Greece by a party 
of pagans. 

Loke, ittcdtf ; I am a native of, i^ bin )u — ge^oven ; the disciple, Ut 
^Unget ; the Acts of the Apostles, bie t2rpof!e(gef(^i4ite ; to dedicate, |tteig« 
nen ; as is sapposed, tote man bermut^et ; by some Luke is said, na^ einigen 
foU luca^; the party, bev ^aufnt, 

4. — John. 

John, the evangelist and apostle, was the son of Zebe- 
dee, a fisherman of Bethsaida, a town of Galilee. He, 
with his brother James, were called by Christ to be his 
apostles; and, on account of their powerful eloquence^ 
they were surnamed by him Boanerges, sons of thunder. 
John was preeminently beloved by his Lord; and to his 
affection he committed the care of his mother when on the 
cross. Leaving Judea before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he labored chiefly in Asia Minor, particularly at I^hesus. 
The churches at Pergamus, Thyatira, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea, are believed to have been founded by him. In 
the persecution under Domitian, the Roman emperor, John 
is said to have been put into a caldron of boiling oil, in 
which he stood four hours unhurt. Being taken out, he 
was banished to the isle of Patmos, where he was favored 
with the glorious visions of the exalted Saviour, and was 
inspired to write the book of the Revelation. From this 

7* 
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island he returned the next year, and resided chiefly it 
f^hesus, until a. d. 100, when, beloved by all, and at the 
advanced age of about a hundred years, he died in peace 
among his fellow-Ohristians. The three Epistles and the 
Gospel which bear the name of John were written by thb 
apostle. 

John, 3«(}annetf ; James, ^aco^otf ; I am rarnamed by bim, Uj^ er^atte 
ben U^m ^en fSeinamen ; when on the cross, ^i er am Sttta^ ^tng ; the 
ebnrches are believed, matt gl^Mbt, baf tie Stwd^, tt. f. 1». ; a glorious vis- 
ion, fin gfotreiff^e^ 0tft(|^t; he was inspired to write, er tvtttbe bttttl^ gSt^ 
Ui)t C^get^ung f^tg gemo^^t, |U f^^eibett ; a fellow-Christian, eitt SRit^rtfl. 

5. — Paul. 

Paul was an Israelite of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
both of his parents were Hebrews. He was a native of 
Tarsus, in Cilicia, and by birth a free citizen of imperial 
Rome. Before his call to the apostleship, he was known 
by his Hebrew name Saul ; but he used his Roman name, 
which was Paul, among the Gentiles. His parents sent 
him early to Jerusalem to study the Jewish law under the 
direction of Gamaliel, the most celebrated doctor of his 
nation. The improvement of the pupil corresponded with 
the fame of his master, and all his influence and talents 
were devoted to preserve the Jewish traditionary corruptions, 
to destroy the church of Christ, and to extirpate the very 
name of Christian. But in the midst of his murderous 
career, while ** breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
Against the disciples of the Lord," sovereign grace and mercy 
renewed his heart, and he consecrated all his powers to the 
•service of Christ ! Never, perhaps, was any man so entire- 
ly devoted to glorify God, and to promote the best interests 
of mankind ; never, probably, did any disciple of the Sa- 
viour exhibit so eminent an example of Christian virtues 
and benevolent labors, as this chosen vessel of the Lord. 
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It has been said, that the consideration of the conversion 
and apostlesbip of Paul alone must leave ever^ infidel with- 
out excuse for his rejection of Christianity. After having 
been the instrument of inestimable blessings to the church 
of God, by his preaching, example, and writings, he sealed 
the truth of the gospel with his blood, being beheaded at 
Rome, June 29, a. d. 66, by order of the Emperor Nero. 
The fourteen Epistles of the apostle Paul are a treasure of 

inestimable value to the church of Jesus Christ. 

• 
Paul, 9att(u# ; the tribe, ber Btamm ; a Hebrew, eitt J^tbx^tf ; the im- 
proYement, lit 3ortf(^itte ; the Jewish traditionaiy corruptions, Me S8(t* 
fa(f4)uttgett 3(lbif(()er ZtaHti^ntn, or tUf^ertiefevungen ; the very name, 
jfogav bet 0tame ; in the midst of, mitten in ; to breathe out, ^^naubtn ; sov- 
ereign grace, tie (9n<ibe be^ •^^d^en ; I am devoted to glorify God, i(b toibme 
«ii<^ bet ^etrberrli<^ttng (SptM ; the best interest, ta€ S3effe, or bte t)i^m 
^ngeCegenf^eiten ; the chosen vessel, batf au^ert9^^(te SHjIfiieug ; this leaves 
him without excuse, biefe^ f4)neibet i^m bU (2!ntf((^u(bigung ab ; by order, atif 
tBef^t. 

6. — James. 

James was called the Less, to distinguish him from James 
the brother of John, who was put to death by Herod, Acts 
xii. He was the son of Alpheus Cleophas, and he is called 
the Lord's brother, 1)ecause he was of the kindred of the 
Virgin Mary. On account of the admirable holiness of his 
life, he was sumamed the Just. He is mentioned as having 
been the first bishop of the Christian church at Jerusalem, 
where he was venerated even by the Jews for his sanctity. 
However, Ananias, the high-priest, with the scribes and 
Pharisees, called him, at the Passover, to stand upon the 
porch of the temple, to satisfy the doubting minds of the 
people concerning the faith of Christ; but as they were en- 
raged at his doctrine being received by many, they threw 
him down from the battlements; and, while he was praying 
for his barbarous murderers, some of them beat him on the 
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head wi^th a fuller's club, of which he died on the spot. 
Thus he was martyred by the lawless Jews, while the Ro- 
man governor was absent from Jerusalem, a. d. 62. This 
apostle wrote the Epistle which bears the name of James. 

To pat to death, t$^ttn ; I am of the kindred, i^i bin tin SBertoanbter; I 
am surnamed, \i^ ^aht ten $8(itt4mett ; be is mentioned as having been, n 
foU getoefen fe^n ; the scribe, ter &^ft^tUfyctt ; the Passover, botf OfUtfif ; 
the porch, bie «^a(U ; the battlement, tie ^inne ; to martyr, |am S^tprec 
tM^ttt ; the governor, tet @tabtfia(ter. 

7. — PXTER. 

Peter, son of Jonas, and brother of Andrew the apostle, 
was a native of Bethsaida. His original name was Simon, 
but Jesus called him Cephas, or, as it is interpreted, Peter, 
both words having the like signification, denoting a stone 
or rock, to intimate the need of his stability in faith and 
duty. Peter was among the most faithful and zealous of 
the disciples of Christ ; but his zeal, on some occasions, 
arose even to precipitancy and rashness, which occasioned 
his dreadful fall and criminal denial of his Lord, and brought 
a foul blot upon his memory. His repentance, however, 
was equally remarkable, and his subsequent life and labors 
prove him to have been one of the most eminent of the difk 
ciples, and most useful of the apostles, of Jesus Christ. 
Very little is known ibr certain of this distinguished minis- 
ter of the gospel, besides what is mentioned in the New 
Testament, until the admission of the Gentiles into the 
church of Christ, Acts xv. The Roman*. Catholics assert 
that he was bishop of Rome for twenty-five years ; but we 
have no satisfactory evidence that he ever was at Rome, 
much less that he was bishop of the Chrbtian church in 
that city. Tradition reports that he came to Rome during 
the persecution under Nero ; and that he was apprehended 
and put to death about three miles from the city. It is also 
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said, that, having been sentenced to be crnciliedy and te* 
fnembering his shameful denial of his Saviour, he requested 
that he might be allowed to snflfer with his head downwards^ 
as unworthy to die in the same position as his Master. We 
possess two epistles written by this devoted apostle. 

Peter, ^ttttt4 ; Andrew, ^nbreatf ; to interpret, Mmit^^tn ; the need, 
tie 9^ot(^enbigfeit; be was among the first, er toar tititf ber erflen; to arise, 
firigen ; equally, n\^t toeniger ; subsequent, itad^^erig ; it is known for cer- 
tain, man toeif geivif ; to mention, btvi^ttn ; the admission, bie t^uftta^me; 
the Roman Catholics, Me StatiftliUn ; it is also said, man fagt M^ ; he is 
sentenced to be crucified, tx ivirb |um Stttttititett beturt^eiU ; I am allow* 
ed, t^ \ft wAc tvUubt ; as being unworthy, inbem et tmiDfttbig fe^. 

JuDE, or Lebbeus, the apostle, surnaroed Thaddens, was 
the brother of James the Lesr, and the writer of the Epistle 
which bears his name. At the comniencement of his min- 
istry, he preached the gospel in Judea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and Idumea, and afterwards in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, confirming his doctrine with miracles. We 
have no certain information as to the place where he termi- 
nated his ministry, though it is related by aome that the Ma* 
gi put him to death in Persia. 

Jude, 3tt^a^ ; snmamed, mit bem gitnamen ; the writer, ber ^txfafftt ; 
information, 9ta($ri4lt; as to, jlt>n; to relate, beH(|^ten; the Magi, He 
tl^agier. 



INGENUITY AND INDUSTRY REWARDED. 

A RICH husbandman had two sons, the one exactly a year 
older than the other. The very day the second was born, 
he set, in the entrance of his orchard, two young apple- 
trees of equal size, which he cultivated with the same care, 
and v^hich grew so equally, that no person could perceive 



tbe least diflerence between them. When hia children wen 
capable of handling garden-toola, he took them, one fine 
morniDg in i^ring, to see these two trees, which he had 
planted for ihem, and called after their nimes ; and when 
they had sufficiently admired their growth, and tbe number 
of blostoms that covered them, he said, — " My dear children, 
I give you these trees; you see they are in good condition. 
They will thrire as much by your care, as they will decline 
by your negligence; and their fruit will reward you in pro- 
portion to your labor." 

The youngest, named Edmund, was industrious and aU 
tentire. He busied himself iu clearing his tree of insects 
that would hart it ; and he propped up its stem, to prevent 
its taking a wrong bent. He loosened the earth about it, 
that the warmth of tbe sun, and the moisture of the dews, 
might cherish the roots. His mother had not tended him 
more carefully in his infancy, than he tended his young 
apple-tree, 

Tbe Terj daj the lecDiid wu boni, gtatt an tcm Ingt. an tnl^mi n. f. 
1».; to eel, p|Ian3ni; to cnltinte, pittgni; to handle, nit tnva^umgtbni; 
be took them to lee, tr |tigtt idntn ; to thrive, gtttf^ ; to decline, atnct* 
mtn, fi4 t»Tf41t4tnn ; I bvij mjieiria cleiring, I4 bin ^a[U<T aii< ft 
iiinlgtii ; b> prop up, fiUta ; to Ioomd, Imtn mai)ta ; to tend, tvaTtiu (gor. 

BBD.). 

His brother Moses did not imitate his example. He spent 

ft great deal of time on a mount that was near, throwing 

stones at the passengers in the road. He went among all 

the little dirty country boys in the neighbourhood to box 

with them; so that he was oflen seen with broken shins 

and black eyes, from the kicks and blows be received in his 

nnon-^. Tn short, he neglected his tree so far, that he 

t of it, till, one day in autumn, he by chance 

a tree ao full of apples, streaked with purple 

;, had it not been for the props which supported 
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its branches, the weight of its fruit must have bent it to the 
ground. Struck with the sight of so fine a tree, he hastened 
to his own, hoping to find as large a crop upon it ; but, to 
his great surprise, he saw scarcely any thing, except branches 
covered with moss, and a few yellow, withered leaves. Full 
of passion and jealousy, he ran to his father, and said,— 
** Father, what sort of a tree is that which you have given 
me ; it is as dry as a broomstick, and I shall not have ten 
apples on it. My brother you have used better ; bid him at 
least share his apples with me." *' Share with you ! " said 
his father ; '* so the industrious must lose his labor, to feed 
the idle! Be satisfied with your lot; it is the effect of your 
negligence; and do not think to accuse me of injustice, 
when you see your brother's rich crop. Your tree was as 
fruitful and in as good order as his ; it bore as many blos« 
soras, and grew in the same soil, only it was not fostered 
with the same care. Edmund has kept his tree clear of 
hurtful insects : but you have suffered them to eat up yours 
in its blossoms. As I do not choose to let any thing which 
God has given me, and for which I hold myself accountable 
to him, go to ruin, I shall take this tree from you, and call it 
no more by your name. It must pass through your brother's 
hands before it can recover itself; and from this moment, 
both it and the fruit it may bear are his property. You 
may, if you will, go into my nursery, and look for another, 
and rear it, to make amends for your fault ; but if you neg- 
lect it, that too shall be given to your brother, for assisting 
me in my labor." 

To spend, jubringen ; to box, einen ^aufltampf tamvftn, Hdftn ; he was 
often seen, man fa^ i^n oft; in short, turj; mit einem 5Borte; streaked, 
geffreift ; had it not been for the props, &c., fatten ni(^t ^U (Stftften M< ^t^t 
eflii>ot0e^Cten ; strack with, ttftaunt ^btt ; the crop, Me dxtAtt ; to use, 
1ftt)^nttln ; to bid, f}t\ftn ; to shore, t^eilen ; do not think to accuse me, 
(ef[|^tt(Mde m\^ )a nictit; as fruitful, eben (o ftu^tbat; as many, eben fo 
tkU ; I do not choose to let any thing go to ruin, \d) toiU ii%# terbetben 
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Uffm ; it panes through my hand, ti $tlft tot^ mefait fftmt ; to look for, 

ftul^ett ; to make amends for, toUhtv gut macteii ; for assisting, say, because 
he assists. 

Moses felt the justice of his father's sentence, and the 
wisdom of his design. He therefore went that moment in- 
to the nursery, and chose one of the most thriving apple- 
trees he could find. Edmund assisted him with his advice, 
in rearing it, and Moses embraced every occasion of paying 
attention to it. He was now never out of humor with his 
comrades, and still less with himself; for he applied cheer- 
fully to work ; and, in autumn, he had the pleasure of seeing 
his tree fully answer his hopes. Thus he had the double 
advantage of enriching himself with a splendid crop of 
ifruit, and, at the same time, of subduing the vicious habits 
he had contracted. 

His father was so well pleased with this change, that, the 
following year, he divided the produce of a small orchard 
between him and his brother. 

That moment, Ottgetibtktftt^ ; thriving, gefunb ; to embrace, toa^rnt^oMi; 
I pay attention to his advice, i((^ gebc "^4^ auf feinen 9tat^ ; to be out of 
hamor, (auntft^ fet^n^ or in einer Hbrto laune fepn ; to apply to a thing, ft^ 
aitf ett»atf (fgen ; to answer, entf^nl^n (gov. dat) ; to contract a habit, 
(kw 0eto»^n(Kit atint^meti ; the produce, Hs ^mog. 



THE HOSPITABLE NEGRO WOMAN. 

The enterprising traveller, Mungo Park, was employed 
by the African Association to expfore the interior regions of 
Africa. In this hazardous undertaking, he encountered 
many dangers and difficulties. His wants were oflen sup- 
plied, and his distresses alleviated, by the kindness and com- 
passion of the negroes. He gives the following lively and 
interesting account of the hospitable treatment he received 
from a poor negro woman. 
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. " B^iog arri?ed at Sego, the capi|al of the kingdom of 
Baip^ra, situated on the banks of the Niger, I wished to 
pass over to that part of the town in which the king resides; 
but,, from the number of persons eager to obtaia a passage, 
I was under the necessity of waiting two hours. During 
this time, the people who had crossed the river carried in* 
formation to Mansong, the king, that a white man was 
waiting for a passage, and was coming to see him. He 
immediately sent over one of his chief men, who informed 
me that the king could not possibly see me, until he knew 
what had brought me into his country ; and that I must not 
presume to cross the river without the king's permission. 
He therefore advised me to lodge, for that ni^t, at a distant 
village, to which he pointed ; and said that, in the morn- 
ing, he would give me further instructions how to conduct 
myself. This was very discouraging. However, as there 
w^ no remedy, I set off for the village ; where I found, to 
iny great mortification, that no person would admit me into 
his house. From prejudices infused into their minds, I was 
regarded with astonishment and fear ; and was obliged to 
sit the whole day without victuals, in the shade of a tree. 

I am eaplojred, i^ hUt {or lamU), mit tern (5t!(ififu bMnfEto^; ny 
wwMta are sopplied, tU ithntibthhtfuAfft iMtUn mbc terfc^jft; from the 
number, feor bev SOtenge; eager to obtain a passage, toeC^e begierig toattn 
tAit Hn 3(fif |tt fe(ett; I am under the necessity, \d) Mn gen^ti^igt; to wait 
Ibr a passage, aaf eine tteberfvt^ tMRten ; not possibly, itnm^iii^ ; to pre* 
nme, f^^ nti^nen ; to lodge, •^ecbevge ne^mttt ; to point to a Tillage, aaf 
Hn S>0rf ^intodfen; I set off for, iif maift oMf oaf hen 3Beg n^ ; to in- 
fose, einftSfen; yictuals, UbtMmkuU 

^\ The night threatened to be very uncomfortable ; for 
the wind rose, and there was great appearance of a heavy 
f aip ; the wild beasts, too, were so numerous in the neigh* 
bourhood, that I should have been under the necessity of 
climbing up the tree, and resting among the branches. 
About sunset, however, as I was prepari^ to pass the night 

8 
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ID this manner, and had turned my horse loose that he 
might graze at liberty, a negro woman returning from the 
labors of the field stopped to observe me, and, perceivmg 
that I was weary and dejected, inquired into my situation* 
I briefly explained it to her ; a&er which, with looks of great 
compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, and told me 
to follow her. Having conducted me into her hut, she light* 
ed a lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might 
remain there for the night. Finding that I was very hun- 
gry, she went out to procure me something to eat ; and re- 
turned in a short time with a very fine fish ; which, having 
caused it to be half broiled upon some embers, she gave me 
ibr supper. The rites of hospitality being thus performed 
towards a stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress 
(pointing to the mat, and telling me I might sleep there 
without apprehension) called to the female part of her fam- 
ily, who had stood gazing on me all the while in fixed as- 
tonishment, to resume their task of spinning cotton; in 
which they continued to employ themselves great part of 
the night. 

There is great appearance of a heavy rain, e# ^dt gatii bo^ 9(nfe^n, a(# 
Wttlbt ti ^efHg regiien; I am preparing, k^ f(|^ m^ on ; to turn looee, 
to^in^en ; at liberty, na(^ OeMen ; to atop, fiitte fedtta ; to inqnire into, 
fic^ tffttnHgen itod^ ; to take ap, aufl^c^n ; to procure, bcforgt n^ betfcMf^ » 
I canae a fiah to be broiled, ^ (afe ttneit Qifdj^ brottn ; all Uie while, Me 
ddiiie ^(it ft^ ; I stand gazing on him in fixed astonishment, iff^ fc^e ^ 
itit ftvfxtm dtfkMmn an; to resume, toii^ct anfingtn ; the task, Me 'Arbeit; 
I continue to employ myself in this work, 'v^ foAftt fott mi(^ mit biefer 
t2(rbeit |tt ht^<ifif^ttx. 

** They lightened their labor by songs, one of which was 
composed extempore ,* for I was myself the subject of it. 
It was sung by one of the young women, the rest joining 
in a sort of chorus. The air was sweet and plaintive, and 
the words, literally translated, were these. 'The winds 
roared, and the rains fell. — The poor white man, faint and 
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ureary, cande and sat nnder our tree. — - He has no mother 
to bring him milk ; no wife to grind his corn. Chorus. 
Let us pity the white man ; no mother has he to bring him 
milk ; no wife to grind his corn/ Trifling as these events 
may appear to the reader, they were to me affecting in the 
highest degree. I was oppressed by such unexpected kind- 
ness ; and sleep fled from my eyes. In the morning I pre- 
sented to my compassionate landlady two of the four brass 
buttons which remained on my waistcoat ; the only recom* 
pense it was in my power to make her." 

' To compose, Detftffen ; extempore, autf tern ^tegegretf ; the rest joining 
in a lort of ebonis, intern Me Itehrigen etite '•iCxt C^v Hlteteti ; trifling m, 
fo unbeteiiten^ m^ ; to be oppressed, Ahmvaftigt iver^en ; I present to him 
a button, i^ bef(|^ente xt)n mit etnem itnopfe ; the only recompense it was, 
aay, the only recompense which I could give her. 



VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS EQUALLY ATTAINABLE BY 

THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

The man to whom God has given riches, and blessed 
^with a mind to employ them aright, is peculiarly favored, 
and highly distinguished. He looks on his wealth with 
pleasure, because it affords him the means to do good. He 
protects the poor that are injured ,* he suffers not the mighty 
to oppress the weak. He seeks out objects of compassion ; 
he inquires into their» wants; he relieves them with judg- 
ment, and without ostentation. He assists and rewards 
merit; he encourages ingenuity, and liberally promotes ev- 
ery useful design. He carries on great works, his country 
is enriched, and the laborer is employed; he forms new 
schemes, and the arts receive improvenient. He considers 
the superfluities of his table as belonging to the pdor of his 
neighbourhood, and he defrauds them not. The benevok 
lence of his mind is not checked by his fortune ; he rejoi-^ 
ces therefore in riches, and his joy his blameless. 
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To look on, htttaid^ttn; to wok oat, atifftti^; the wants. He fBctilt^iife; 
to relieve, ab^dfeti ; to assist, untn^^tn ; to carry on, betretben ; the arts 
receive improTement, Me Jtdnfie tDerbeti berbcUfotnmnet ; the saperflaitiefl^ 
bet tteberfluf ; as belonging, aU geb^rte er ; to check, bemmen. 

« 

The virtuous poor man also may rejoice; for he has many 
reasons. He sits down to his morsel in peace ; his table is 
not crowdedT with flatterers and devourers. He is not em- 
barrassed with a train of dependents, nor teased with the 
clamors of solicitation. Debarred from the dainties of the 
rich, he escapes also their diseases. The bread that he eats^ 
is it not sweet to his taste ? The water he drinks, is it not 
j^easant to his thirst ? yea, far more delicious than the rich- 
est draughts of the luxurious. His labor preserves his 
health, and procures him a repose, to which the downy bed 
of sloth is a stranger. He limits his desires with humility ; 
and the calm of contentment is sweeter to his soul, than all 
the acquisitions of wealth and grandeur. — Let not the rich, 
therefore, presume on his riches ; nor the poor in his pover- 
ty yield to despondence ; for the providence of God dispen- 
ses happiness to them both. 

A devonrer, elit prefer ; to embarrass, beCSfHgett ; a train of dependents, 
dn Qefbt^ boii ttttter^ebenett ; to tease, plagm ; the dainties, bie UdttH^ 
fen ; the downy bed, batf fanfte ^itt ; I am a stranger to repose, bie SRttbt 
at wit fremb ; all the acquisitions of wealth, aiU (5dter betf Steic^tbttm^ ; he 
presames on his riches, er ifl Mf feinen Steic^tbum fl0(|. 



LETTERS. 



My dear Aunt, — 

I have just got permission of mamma to ask a great fa^ 
vor of you, which I hope you will be so kind as to grant ; — 
indeed, I am sure you will, if you think it proper ; and 
if not, I miist submit, though it would be a very great mor- 
tification to me to be denied. The favor I have to ask w, 
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ib^iyoa woiild let ^npily Qome and epeod a few weeks with 
ufi.at Crofton. We were so happy together at Qazlewood 
last year, that it will be the greatest pleasure in the world 
to ni€| to see her again ; and I hope it will be some to Em- 
ily, too. And mamma says, that, now you are so poorly, 
it will be much better for you not to hare th.e fatigue of 
teaching her, and that Emily and I can go on together 
without the least trouble to any body. We had but one 
quarrel last year ; and now that we are grown older and 
wiser, I hope we shall ^have none at all, but lore one anoth-i 
er always just lilie sisters. 

Pray, my dear aunt, tell Emily that two of our pussy's 
last litter of kittens bare been sared, one for her when she 
comes, and one for me, and that she shall hare which she 
chooses, and that mamma has got two nice little chests of 
drawers, made exactly alike, which she will give us to keep 
9iir things in ; and we are to sleep together. And she shall 
hare all my books and writing things, and playthings, mj 
great wax doU and all,, to- use as much as she likes. Hoping 
rery soon to see. her, and to write and thank you, my dear 
aunt, for your kindn^s in letting her come, I remain^ your 
obliged and affectionate niece« 

I ask a faror of yovt, \^ Htte ®ie um eitte ^efSKtigteit ; he will be so kind 
as to gram iiyttlaM ^ sStigfl geioa^ftt; I hope, say, as I hope, 1»U i^r 
^of e ; I am denied, i4^ er^atte ei)ie abftl^iagige '^nttvort ; to spend, ^ubti» 
gen ; that, now you are so poorly, Hf, ba 0le fo untoo^C ftnb ; we can go 
on together, \»h ttntxtn {ufammett ttnt«rric^tet toerten ; and now that we, 
ttnb bd \»it feftt; two of our pussy's last litter of kittens, |i9ei f>ott bev iHittn 
fnngen S^ntt unferct 9^ttP| ; to save, am ieben er^iten ; a chest of drawers, 
eine Commobe ; writing things and playthings, @(|^relb» ntit 0|)te(fa«&ett. 

Pear Julia, — 

Mamma desires me to write and tell you/ that she is 
much obliged to you for your nice letter to her; and to my* 
annt for her kind' inritation to me, and that she will rery 

8» 
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gladly give me leare to come and Yistt you. I jumped for 
joy when I heard of it. And so I really shall see Crofton, 
a place I have heard so mdch of; and my uncle and aunt, 
and my other cousins, and you, my dear Julia, ^hom I love 
best of all. O, no ! we certainly shall never quarrel now. It 
would be a shame indeed for girls almost nine years old, who 
are such great friends, and cousins, too, to quarrel. Mamma 
says she is very glad I am to have drawers to put my own 
things in, for she expects I shall learn to be very neat and 
orderly ; and she hopes nobody will fold up my clothes for 
me, as I have been learning to do it very nicely myself. I 
wonder whether you have begun to like needlework. I like 
it better than I did last year, but not so well as reading or 
writing. The thing I like best of all is getting pieces of 
fK>etry by heart ; I hope you like it, too, it will be so pleas- 
ant to learn them together. I am very glad we are to sleep 
in the same room. I am a pretty early riser ; so, if yoU 
liave got lazy tricks again, as you had last year, you must 
expect to have cold pig in a morning. It was very good of 
you to save a little kitten for me ; and I am much obliged 
to you for offering roe the use of your books and playthings. 
How very happy I shall be amongst you all ! My uncle 
Frederic will drive me over in his gig on Monday. Only 
five days to Monday, and every night I shall be thinking 
that there is one day less to come. 

Good by, my dear Julia; I long to say, '' How do you 
do ? " and give you a kiss. 

KoTE. Use the second person singular in this letter. 

To desire, auftrasen ; I love best, \^ iitbt am me ifieti ; to fold up, ittfam* 
menfx»(ten ; I like needlework better, Sflabetarbeit, or batf 0liV^en gef^Ut mif 
beffer; to get by heart, au^veuMg Urnen ; pieces of poetry, poetif(|^e ©rftcte; 
I am an etirly riser, id^ f^tfft frftf^ auf ; he has got lazy tricks, er ^at fr^ge 
^^ettot^n^Hten ; for offering, say, therefore that yoa offer ; be wilt drive me 
over, er tvirb mk^ ^infa^cen ; there is one day l^ss to come, ipir ffabtntimu 
Xag tpeniger. 
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IHt msAR Julia, -^ 

As it is the first of January, I beliere I ought to begiD 
my letter with wishing you many happy new years ; which 
I am sure I do, with all my heart. A merry Christmas I 
suppose you hare had, and so have we ; though we have 
not had parties, nor been out visiting much ,* for you know 
we have very few neighbours, except our good friends the 
Hargraves ; them we see very often, for none of us think 
much of running a mile through the snow for the sake of 
spending two or three hours together. We have all been 
joining to build up a man of snow in our garden, and I 
wish you could see him. He is much taller than any of 
us, and makes a very formidable figure, I can assure you. 
We call him the Woodman, and he has got a hatchet in 
his hand, and a pipe in his mouth. Then we have got two 
delightful slides, one here and the other at Mr. Hargrave's, 
and we girls slide away as boldly as the boys. Every 
morning after breakfast we carry out the crumbs for the 
robins and other poor little bird», who begin to be very 
much distressed for food ; they come in great flocks, and 
are growing quite tame, and there are several of them who 
have been to visit us so often that we have grown acquaint- 
ed with them, and have given them names. We have two 
large pyraoanthas near the house, which were quite covered 
with bunches of red berries some time ago, and looked very 
beautiful ; but the blackbirds and thrushes and chaffinches 
have picked them all oft*; however, we do not grudge them 
this poor treat ; indeed, it is very amusing to us to see them 
fluttering and hopping about. We have set them pans of 
water, too, for now that the springs and streams are all fro-^ 
zen, they are often as much in want of drink as of food. 
Papa told us the other day how cleverly some ducks con« 
trived to get themselves water when their pond was frozen 
up. They first tried several times to break it with their 
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great broad bills ; but when they found it too hard for i)^ 
tbej flew up very high into, the air, and then let theiQs^vea 
fidl souse down upon it. By this means they cracked the 
ice» and got water to drink and little fish to eat. He aisp 
told us what the foxes do in very cold countries. They haye 
a great many tricks, you know ; but when all others fail, a 
fox will lie down on the ground, stretch out his legs, and 
make believe to be dead. Instantly the kites and hawks 
and carrion-crows come flocking about, thinking to make a 
meal of him ; but ho sooper does he spy a good large bird 
got fairly within his reach, than up he starts, and, catching 
him in his paws and sharp teeth, soon shows hiqi whose 
turn it is to be eaten. 

Little Tom Vincent is spending his holidays with as, and 
I like him very much indeed, he is so good-humored, and 
loves us all so dearly. Then one pities him so ! He waa 
born in Jamaica, which is one of the West India islands ; 
there his papa and mamma died, and he was seat over here 
to be educated. Captain Vincent, his uncle, would cer«-» 
lainly have taken him home to bis own bouse, but he waa 
out at sea ; so poor Tom had no friend to go to, but must 
have been lefl all the holidays at school, if papa had not 
brought him here. He cries sometimes, and says he haa 
got nobody in the whole world who cares for him but hifi 
uncle and us, for he has neither father nor mother noc 
brother nor sister. He cannot run about in the snow as we 
doy for there is no such thing as frost known in the warm 
country that he comes from, and he had never seen bw}W 
nor he^rd of it ; but the first time it snowed here, he called 
out, -^ '^ Look, what a shower of feathers ! where do they 
come from V So he is very chilly and tender, and almost 
lamed, poor fellow, with chilUains. But he sits at homee 
very contentedly, singing and playing on a little sort of gui- 
tar, which one of the negroes made for him in his own 
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ooantr jT, and sometimes opening cashew«nuts for ns. These 
are a kind of West India frait, that he brought with him. 
There is a jaice in their outer skin which blisters the lips 
and fingers of those who are not used to manage them, and 
therefore they are often roasted to get it out ; but he peels 
them raw, very nioely indeed, and is quite glad that he can 
do any thing to oblige us» 

Pray send me word in your next what you are reading, 
and whether you have any pretty work in hand, and then I 
will tell you what I am about. I have not left room in this 
letter. 

I begin my letter with wishing, {^ fsm^t meinett 18tfef Hmit an, baf i^ 
|»ftnf(t^ ; I am sore, f»aSjKi\^ ; we hare parties, loir H^tn ^feUfi^fNn ; we 
hare not been out visiting much, loir ^aben xvi^t oie(r f8eftt<^e ^tma^t; I do 
not think much of mnning a mile, idf ma^t mir ni^t friet barautf eine Strife 
)tt tauf^n ; for the sake of spending, tttn |U)ubringen ; a man of snow, tin 
Q^ttUtt ; a slide, eitte (9(ief<t^e ; I am much distressed for food, i(^ it^i 
groffen SRanget an ^uttn ; to grow tame, la^ totrten ; we do not gmdge 
them this poor treat, toir gSnnen Vnntn biefen armen Q^maxif; for now that, 
benn ba je^t ; how cleverly some ducks contrive, toie gef(bid(t einige dnttn 
e^dnfxtngcn; the pond is frozen up, ber Xei<l^ iff lugefroren ; to fall souse 
down, ^erabf4^rfett ; a great many tricks, oie(e &tmd^, or Sbmftgf^ ; to 
fail, fi^l^^lagtn ; a fox will lay down, ein ^n^4 pflt^t ^(fy nieberjuU^n ; they 
come flocking about, fte berfammein fid^ urn ibn ; he spies a good large bird 
got fairly within his reach, er f^ftrt/ baf ein orbent(i(t> groffer ^oget ibm 
tfhbf^ tial)e griommen iff ; it is bis turn to be eaten, bie fileibc ^ an^n 
gegeffen |tt toerben ; to go to, in Untn tx geben fonnte ; there is no such 
thing as frost known, fo etioatf aii ^r^fi tennt man nicbt; it blisters the lips, 
t0 tlitt)t flBlafen anf Un iipptn ; to send word, ttfiflen Cajfen ; what I am 
about, toa^ Ufy ma^t. 

Db. Johnson to Mrs. Turalk. 

June 10, 1780. 
Dear Madam, — 

You have ere now heard and read enough to convince 
you that we have had something to suffer and something to 
fear, and therefore I think it necessary to quiet the solici* 
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tade which you undoubtedly feel, by telling yon that our 
calamities and terrors are now at an end. The soldiers are 
stationed so as to be everywhere within call ; there is no 
longer any body of rioters, and the individuals are hunted 
to their holes, and led to prison ; the streets are safe and 
quiet ; Lord George was last night sent to the Tower. Mr. 
John Wilkes was this day with a party of soldiers in my 
neighbourhood, to seize the publisher of a seditious paper. 
Every body walks, and eats, and sleeps in security. But 
the history of the last week would fill you with amazement; 
it is without any modern example. 

Several chapels have been destroyed, and several inoffen- 
sive Papists have been plundered ; but the high sport was to 
burn the jails. This was a good rabble trick ; the debtors 
'and the criminals were all set at liberty ; but of the crim- 
inals, as has always happened, many are already retaken, 
and two pirates have surrendered themselves, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be pardoned. 

Government now acts again with its proper force ; and 
we are all again under the protection of the king and the 
law. I thought that it would be agreeable to you and my 
master to have my testimony to the public security ; and 
that you would sleep more quietly when I told you that you 
are safe. I am, dearest lady, your, &c. 

I think it oeceasary, i(|^ ^a(te ti fftr nSt^ig ; they are now at an end, fte 
fnt nun }tt (?n^e; so as to be everywhere within call, fo bapf man fie 
fibetdtC tttf^nfann; a seditious paper, eine aufrjl^rerif(|^e ^eitung; inoffen- 
■ive Papists, ^armtofe 9a)>i|!en ; a good rabble trick, etn guter 9>^be(fhei(|^ ; 
to set at liberty, in ^ei^eit fe(en \ it is expected, man ertvamt. 



THE END. 
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